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Sound Economics in Congress. 


The speech of the Hon. Thos. Brackett Reed, closing 
the debate in Congress on the Wilson bill, marks the ad- 
vent of sound economic discussion into the United States 
Congress. It is the first serious attempt to discuss the 
tariff question in the national legislature on a truly scientific 
as well as democratic basis. The proposition that the 
principle of economic protection is to preserve the condi- 
tions and opportunities of a higher civilization against the 
drag-down influence of a lower civilization is the true 
economic application of the evolution principle, the ‘‘sur- 
vival of the fittest,” social superiority always being the 
test of fitness. The criterion of superiority is the wages 
and social life of the laboring classes. This was the key- 
note of Mr. Reed’s great speech, and it was this which at 
once gave newness and depth and breadth and power and 
the ring of true leadership to his remarks, and it is this 
which will make his speech a landmark in the history of 
economic statesmanship. 

Besides recognizing the important fact that the success 
of industrial enterprise now depends not merely upon pro- 
duction, but primarily and permanently upon the consump- 
tion of wealth by the masses, Mr. Reed sees that wages 
are determined, not by the relation of supply and demand, 
but by the social standard of living in the community, and 
consequently everything which tends, even remotely, to 
impair the standard of living, or restrict the social wants 
and desires of wage-earners, tends to lower wages, and 
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thereby destroy the very foundation upon which the whole 
structure of capitalistic enterprise rests. 

‘* This question of wages,” says Mr. Reed, ‘‘is to me 
the vital question. To insure our growth in civilization 
and wealth, we must not only have wages as high as they 
are now, but constantly and steadily increasing. [Loud 
applause from the Republican side.] No applause, I notice, 
from the Democratic side. This desire of mine for con- 
stantly increasing wages does not have its origin in love 
for the individual, but in love of the whole nation; in 
that enlightened selfishness which requires that your fate 
and mine, Mr. Speaker, and the fate of your descendants 
and mine, are so wrapped up in the fate of all others, that 
whatever contributes to their progress gives to us all a 
nobler future and a higher hope. I do not wish to use the 
word ‘contribute’ as adequate to describe the influence 
of wages on human progress; that would be to belittle the 
subject. In my judgment, upon wages, and the consequent 
distribution of consumable wealth, are based all the hopes 
of the future, and all the possible increase of our civiliza- 
tion. . . . The increase will never come from the out- 
side, will never be the gift of the employer; it must come 
from the improvement of the man himself. Can you get 
a carpenter or a bricklayer to work for twenty-five cents a 
day? He did it in England in 1725. To-day in the 
United States it is a poor place where he cannot get ten 
times that sum. Why does he have to have ten times as 
much? Because the carpenter of to-day could no more 
live as did the carpenter of 1725 than he could live ina 
cave and hunt snakes for food. The difference in wages 
means a difference in living, and the $2.50 is as much of a 
necessity to-day as the twenty-five cents was a hundred 
and fifty years ago.” 

Herein lies the essence of the new economic gospel; a 
gospel whose corner-stone is the democratic basis of indus- 
try. The idea that the standard of living and wages of 
the masses constitute the chief market for the products of 
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modern industry, involves a radical change in the point of 
view of economic discussion and public policy. It involves 
the discarding of the now exploded notion that wages and 
prices are governed by supply and demand, and the sub- 
stitution of the cost-of-production principle which inductive 
economics now recognizes, viz., that wages ever tend to equal 
the cost of supplying the social necessities or established 
standard of living of the wage receivers; and that those 
wages constitute the great purchasing force in modern 
society upon which the great capitals and most productive 
methods chiefly depend. In short, that the success of 
capitalistic enterprise and national development, and all 
that this implies in the growth of modern society, primarily 
depends upon the expansion of the social life and daily 
income of the wage classes. 

This is the foundation of an essentially new school of 
economics and national policy; a school that is distinctly 
American. It is American because it is the outcome of 
American industrial conditions. Not merely that it is 
applicable to the local conditions of the United States, but 
because America occupies an advanced position in social 
development as represented in the national interdependence 
of diversified industries and social solidarity. This doc- 
trine will be to the statesmen of the twentieth century 
what the teachings of Adam Smith have been to the nine- 
teenth. ‘‘The Wealth of Nations” was a herald of middle 
class economics. Its whole conception of industrial rela- 
tions was from a middle class point of view. He repre- 
sented the manufacturing and mercantile interests, as dis- 
tinguished from those of the landed aristocracy. The 
laboring class consumption had not yet become an appre- 
ciable factor in the market for the productions of this 
manufacturing class. Laborers were regarded as mere 
productive force, to be used as much and to be paid as 
little as possible in order to supply middle class demands 
cheaply. This led to the pursuit of middle class markets, 
and, as the factory system developed, made foreign markets 
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indispensable to English industrial success. Thus foreign 
markets and free trade became an economic necessity to 
English middle class economic policy. 

America represents the next step in economic evolu- 
tion. Our declaration of political independence was issued 
the same year as was Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations; 
hence our national birth and industrial development have 
been under the regime of the factory system. English 
policy, dictated by the necessity of middle class statesman- 
ship, forced us into a home market policy; a policy which 
made the consumption of our own people the basis and 
limitation of our national production—conditions which 
have never yet existed in England. This really changed 
the market basis of society from the consumption and 
social standard of living of the middle class to that of the 
wage classes. This evolution constitutes the transition 
from middle class economics to democratic economics. 

Although this democratic basis of industry is a dis- 
tinctive feature of our industrial development and national 
growth, we have insisted upon treating it chiefly from the 
point of view of English middle class economics. With a 
few exceptions our leading colleges have continued to 
teach from English text-books, or those patterned on the 
English model. The doctrine of supply and demand still 
flavors the greater part of American economic literature ; 
consequently, our journalists, essayists and publicists gen- 
erally write and speak from an English rather than an 
American, from a middle class rather than a democratic 
economic point of view. The whole tone of speakers in 
Congress, and editorial writers throughout the country in 
favor of the Wilson bill, is for lower home wages in the 
hope of capturing foreign markets, oblivious of the great 
new fact of the century, that the increasing wages and 
consumption of the laboring classes are the foundation of 
modern industrial prosperity. Indeed, this evolution which 
is distinctly typified in American industrial history has been 
hitherto practically a sealed book to American economists 
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and statesmen. We have come to our new position by 
industrial necessity rather than by economic foresight 
and a scientific recognition of the industrial transition. 

Nor is this so exceptional as it might first appear. It 
is characteristic of human progress that mankind first do 
things and then learn to explain the reason why. Induc- 
tive reasoning is but the logical explanation of experience. 
The philosophy of history is but the rational interpretation 
of why the human race have changed their industrial 
methods, moral codes, and social institutions, and why 
they are remodeled differently in different countries under 
different conditions. In short, the science of statesmanship 
is but the reduction of relatively blind experimentation to 
general principles for future guidance. 

The English school of middle class economics did not 
create English middle class industries but was the outcome 
of them, regardless of the economic notions of medizval 
England and the pessimistic predictions of schoolmen and 
repressive influence of the landed aristocracy. The Eng- 
lish middle class persisted in their trading methods; they 
paid and received interest, preferred manufacture and com- 
‘merce to agriculture, and wage labor to serfdom, and after 
four centuries of persistent doing, against the traditional 
theories of the period, they developed an economic school 
to explain why they had persisted in their progressive 
course. 

The labor movement is another example of the same 
universal tendency. Laborers have organized into unions 
against the protests of economists, statesmen, and philan- 
thropists; even entering into conflicts with apparently 
irresistible odds, and sometimes suffering seemingly crush- 
ing defeats. Yet they persistently demanded higher 
wages when the capitalists declared it was impossible. 
They have insisted upon reduction of the hours of labor 
without diminished pay, in the face of predictions that they 
would ruin the industries of the country. They have 
opposed the employment of young children in factories 
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and mines, and demanded sanitary and other protective 
workshop legislation, often for entirely mistaken reasons. 
But their persistence has succeeded, and now the world 
recognizes that they have in the main been right, and 
modern economics demonstrates that the instincts of the 
masses are more correct than the economics of the classes. 
Henceforth trade unions, factory legislation and enforced 
schooling of working children are to be recognized as 
necessary economic forces in the industrial and social ad- 
vance of the community. The political economy that now 
ignores these, only emphasizes its own uselessness as an 
economic system. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the same should 
be true of the American school of democratic economics 
and public policy. Like the people in every progressive 
era, we have been wiser than we knew. Our practice has 
been betterthan our theory. We have believed and taught 
nearly all the heresies of the English school; and as 
if to demonstrate the superiority of our native sense over 
our economic theories, utterly disregarded them in our 
national policy; and like trade unions and other natural 
movements, the disregard of our accepted economic tenets’ 
in no wise prevented our success. 

But the failure intelligently to understand the social 
significance of their own conduct, put protectionists at a 
constant disadvantage with the traditional opponents of 
our natural policy. The professional class, who only know 
economics through generalizations drawn from English 
thinking instead of American experience, have furnished 
the chief inspiration to the anti-protective movement. 
They have persistently played upon the English postulates 
that prices and wages are governed by supply and demand, 
assuring farmers that the prices of their crops are deter- 
mined by competition in Liverpool and consequently are 
free-trade prices. They also assure laborers that their 
wages are determined by the competition of workmen and 
hence are not affected by protection, all the benefits of 
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tariff legislation going to capitalists. Against all this pro- 
tectionists have had no adequate reply, because they them- 
selves have accepted the same English postulates regarding 
prices and wages. Consequently their chief defense has 
been to point to the national prosperity under protection. 
Free traders, while admitting the fact, vigorously deny that 
protection is the cause, and so again put protectionist ad- 
vocates at a positive economic disadvantage. 

By these sophistical methods free traders have more 
than once induced the American people to disregard their 
own experience and change their national policy to suit 
the requirements of free-trade economics, only to experi- 
ence industrial chaos and social disaster. Our present 
industrial condition is but one of several of these experi- 


ences. 

The influence of leading colleges and of the profes- 
sional classes has formed the chief background for this 
retrogressive movement. ‘Their habitual tendency to sub- 


stitute English postulates for American experience as a 
criterion for judging our national policy has entirely con- 
trolled the action of the majority party in Congress. They 
have broken all previous records in this respect, having 
actually refused to hear the testimony or consider the ex- 
perience of manufacturers and business men of the country 
upon the subject. In the debates the arguments have been 
almost exclusively academic; assuming English economic 
positions as axiomatic, and treating the whole subject as if 
the United States were the duplicate of England in the first 
half of the century. 

To all this classical a priori method of treating the 
subject, Mr. Reed has given a serious shock. Besides add- 
ing a number of pertinent though greatly neglected facts 
in English history to our own, he squarely challenged the 
economic doctrines upon which their whole stilted reason- 
ing rests. It was a shock to the whole economic fabric of 
the majority party when Mr. Reed nearly took away the 
breath of their chief orator, Bourke Cockran, by the 
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announcement that the doctrine of supply and demand is 
an exploded back number. And in his confusion Mr. 
Cockran was forced to show the belatedness of his eco- 
nomics by admitting that he had never before heard the 
law of supply and demand questioned. 

In his speech closing the debate Mr. Reed still further 
surprised Congress and the country by the bold announce- 
ment of the new economic doctrine—the doctrine that the 
social life, and consequent wages of the masses, ts the foundation 
upon which modern industrial activity rests and rising wages ts 
the corner-stone of our national prosperity. ‘This is really the 
declaration that in America, and henceforth in all civilized 
countries, the success of the millionaire enterprises rests 
upon the home comforts of the laboring classes, since the 
social life and consumption of the masses alone can inspire 
and sustain the productive uses and profit-creating capacity 
of capital. As we have said, thisrepresents the new indus- 
trial relations brought into existence by American condi- 
tions—the democracy of industrial demands. It also for 
the first time projects into practical statesmanship the 
doctrine of the new school, the American school, the 
democratic school of economics. 

Now that Mr. Reed, the acknowledged leader of his 
party, has crossed the breastworks of the old school, and 
carried the colors of the new distinctly to the front, it only 
remains for the party to follow its leader, and take another 
step forward in economic doctrine as well as policy, and 
give the American school of economics national signifi- 
cance. The tariff question, the wage question, the southern 
question, the money question, the questions of annexation 
and immigration, will then assume a rational relation to 
truly democratic national statesmanship. Their solution 
will then be in accordance with the instincts of the masses, 
the interests of the capitalists, the honor of the republic, 
and the progress of civilization. 





The Census Distribution of Wealth. 


The census of the United States, as also of Great 
Britain, shows a concentration of productive wealth, so far 
as its ownership and control are concerned, which is the 
continual topic of socialist complaint. To make such an 
exhibit intelligible and instructive in an economic sense, 
and to have precluded the socialist outcry, it should have 
been accompanied by a correspondingly clear presentation 
of the absolutely social use to which all income-earning 
wealth is put, and of the relative equality in distribution for 
consumption of consumable wealth, which is brought about 
and aided by this very inequality in the distribution of 
productive wealth. A comprehensive census of the wealth 
of both kinds would show that the highest proximate equal- 
ity in the enjoyment of consumable wealth, as indicated by 
the lowest rate of profit on capital, and the highest standard 
of living and wage rate among workers, is the invariable 
accompaniment, and in fact the cause as well as the effect, 
of the concentration in ownership of reproductive wealth. 
In short, a comprehensive census would show that great 
fortunes are only possible in a country where the moder- 
ately competent are exceedingly numerous, and where the 
consuming power of the common people has reached the 
maximum. Only in the presence of great equality of con- 
suming power in all the masses of a community does it 
become necessary for the capitals which compete for the 
privilege of supplying consumers’ demands to so mass their 
ownership as to give rise to these phenomenal fortunes. 

The various bureaus for the collection of economic 
data can only collect what Congress instructs them to col- 
lect. Congress has in this instance instructed the Census 
Bureau to collect particulars relating to the ownership of 
productive wealth, without calling for any facts whatever 
relating to the distribution of consumable wealth. 

Few even among economists distinguish between the 
ratio of distribution which the general interests of human- 
ity require in the case of productive wealth, and that 
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which the same best interests require in the case of enjoy- 
able wealth. Even Mr. Mill fell into this error. About 
one-third of our congressmen commit the same blunder. 
They furnish ready ground in which socialism springs up 
without seed, by assuming the absolute justice and human- 
ity of abolishing inequality in the ownership of productive 
wealth. They assume that it is to be done by impeding 
the natural processes of wealth accumulation by the con- 
fiscation of profits, interest, and rent in their accruing. 
Under this socialistic influence even certain men of wealth 
seek to atone for the vigorous practice of individualism 
which made them rich by keeping a promise of future pov- 
erty on tap to amuse their friends. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
for instance, thinks the large fortunes have a reprieve 
during one life only. Their original accumulator is to be 
allowed to make all he can, with the implied understanding 
that his wealth shall be scattered at death. This is a sur- 
vival of a notion once widely prevalent that the accumu- 
lation of wealth is at the best an offense against sound 
ethics, and that the truly good man will always be poor. 
Psuedo-economists who jump at these socialistic as- 
sumptions do not stop to think that in no case, except per- 
haps that of the United States sub-treasury, does a great 
accumulation of wealth consist of misers’ chests, or dead 
hoards of gold or silver dollars withdrawn from use. Nor 
does the accumulation of large fortunes involve the absurd- 
ity of a millionaire who already owns a billion neckties 
staying half an hour later at his office to get one more 
necktie. Such a sarcasm brings into clear relief the point 
that a great fortune invested in consumable and perishable 
articles is an absurdity. If a rich man should show any 
signs of so investing his fortune, his heirs would promptly 
cover him with an asylum and he would be classed as 
insane. He could no more invest his fortune in enjoyable 
wealth than the president of a railway could burn its depots. 
Hence the distinction between the productive wealth in 
which all great fortunes or income property consists, and 
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that enjoyable wealth which ministers to immediate indi- 
vidual consumption, is essential to social sanity. 

Productive wealth earns an income, or aims to, and 
remains at the end of the year to keep on earning. Enjoy- 
able wealth confers a pleasure, and disappears more or less 
instantly in the act of conferring it. Productive wealth, in 
proportion to its capacity to produce income, consists of 
matter so arranged as to have become non-enjoyable by its 
owner, in order that it may be socially useful in the high- 
est degree to its non-owners. The capacity of its owners 
to get enjoyment from it depends upon the service it 
renders non-owners (the community). All that owners, as 
such, get, which non-owners do not, is the power to control 
its management so as to make it earn an income. All 
productive wealth is in social use. A seatin a railwayvar, 
omnibus or theatre, a tenement in a building, a room in a 
hotel, shows productive wealth in social use. Their func- 
tion is to meet the popular want and desire, whether it be for 
travel, pleasure, home, shelter or commodities. The fees 
or prices paid for these commodities taken together consti- 
tute the means of reimbursement to the owner of the capi- 
tal invested in furnishing them at the point of demand. 
What he receives for satisfying a public want reimburses him 
and constitutes the productive power of his capital. The 
wages he pays to the labor he employs is labor’s share of 
the price obtained for the service. Stocks of goods on sale 
are consumable wealth to the purchaser but only product- 
ive wealth to the merchant. He holds them only to earn 
the income derivable from their sale. Passengers on a 
tailway purchase transportation, and to them the ticket is 
the evidence of their title to a consumable and enjoyable 
commodity which perishes at the end of the journey. The 
rolling stock with which the service is rendered is the pro- 
ductive wealth of the company, and earns an income for its 
owners proportionate in some degree to the magnitude of 
its socialservices. These increase with the cheapness of its 
freights and fares, and these with the number of its feeding 
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routes, and these with concentration in control, and this 
with unity in ownership. 

Productive wealth, therefore, is a form of wealth in 
which equality of ownership would be destructive of its 
value. Inequality, or concentration into a few hands, is 
essential to its utility; and as its utility is always social, it 
becomes a law of economics that the fewer its owners the 
more numerous are its beneficiaries. While this principle 
finds a prominent instance in railways, it is equally true in 
factories, banks, grain distributories (including both the 
elevators and the boards of trade), and even in reai estate or 
farming. The larger the concentration of capital in a 
factory per capita of hands employed, the greater the mag- 
nitude of the output per hand, and yet the lower is the cost 
of production and price of the product per unit. The social 
efficiency of the capital and labor employed in the factory 
increases at each step in concentration of ownership of 
the machinery into fewer hands. 

Through the corporation the employers are reduced to 
a unit for management. Through the trade union the 
labor employed, whether in one factory or in all the fac- 
tories, is either reduced or sought to be reduced to a unit 
for the purpose of managing the wage contract with the 
employer. 

The United States is the country of the largest land 
areas concentrated under one control for working farms, 
and also of the largest proportion of capital employed in 
farming to each hand employed. The smaller areas and 
relatively smaller capitals employed in other countries 
result in a smaller product of grain per capita of farm hands 
or workers, which is shown by Mulhall as follows: 

BuSHELS OF PRopucT, PER WORKER. 


United States 
Great Britain 
Canada 


The relative rates of wages in these several countries can- 
not fail to bear some proportion to the rate of production 
per agricultural worker, and this in turn is manifestly 
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proportionate to the joint operation of magnitude in area 
of tillage, combined with magnitude in aid of machinery. 
In short, the reinforcement of man by gratuitous cosmic 
power forms an important part of the expansive force 
which determines wages upward. In Dakota one man’s 
labor raises 5,500 bushels of wheat perannum. In Minne- 
apolis one man grinds and barrels it, including cost of 
barrel. Two more men transport and deliver it by railway 
in New York. Three more bake and distribute it. Thus 
seven men’s labor serves one thousand men with bread. 
If seven men working a given period can keep one thou- 
sand men in bread, and if all the bread in use were actually 
produced at the same low cost, bread would at the average 
cost each worker in the country only 7-1000 of his labor, 
or the labor of hardly more than one day and a half each 
year. Humanity is interested in the result, that each man 
in one thousand gets his year’s bread at this low cost in 
labor. This tends toward that equality in consumption at 
which humanity rejoices. But it is only on seventy-thou- 
sand-acre farms where about $6,000 of capital works with 
each worker that the wheat is raised at so lowacost. It 
is only in the vast mill where a like capital co-works with 
each miller that it is so cheaply ground. Hence, so far as 
humanity desires this tendency toward equality in the con- 
sumption of bread, it must desire the bonanza farm, the 
immense mill and the great trunk railway. It cannot 
desire that everybody shall own land as in Russia, or that 
all farms shall be small as in France and Japan and Asia 
generally, without desiring also the low Russian and Asiatic 
wage rate and the small peasant product. It must accept 
and welcome as blessings the larger and machine-worked 
farms of Dakota, the great mills of Minneapolis, and the 
great trunk lines. It must even welcome the boards of 
trade that steady and fix pricesand the banks that cheapen 
the movements of the freight by manufacturing out of pure 
‘*credit” the supposed ‘‘money” which owns the crops 
while in transition. 
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Let us now apply these economic principles to the con- 
centration of productive wealth as indicated by the census, 
as shown by the following diagram: 



































The productive wealth as shown by census, $62,000,000,000. 
Population, 62,000,000. Average wealth per capita, $1,000 each. 
Consumable wealth of each year, $10,000,000,000. Average, $160.29 each. 
Wealth owned by millionaires, 20 per cent or $12,400,000,000. Average, 
$3,000,000 each. 
e. Wealth owned by capitalist employers, 51 per cent or $31,620,000,000. 
Average, $28,000 each. 
f, Wealth of class worth less than $5,000, 29 per cent or $17,980,000,000. 
Average, $1,497.01 each. 
g. Millionaires, ro of 1 per cent of population, 4,074 families. 
h. Capitalist employers, 9 per cent. of population, 1,092,218 families. 
i. Wage workers, including salary, fee and small profit earners, 91 per cent 
of population, 11,593,000 families. 
J. Total wages paid to 91 per cent of population by 9 per cent, $8,560,000, - 
ooo, being 85% per cent of annual production. 
K. Total.consumption of annual product by wealthy persons, $1,440,000,000, 
being 14% per cent of annual product. 
|, Wages of producing consumable wealth. 
m. Wages of creating annual addition to productive wealth. 
n. Wages of preventing decay in productive wealth. 
o. Per capita consumption by persons of wealth according to number only. 
P, Fund for surplus consumption by capitalist class. 


The figures of productive wealth and percentages in 
the population column are fromthe census. Inthe column 
of annual consumption it is assumed as an average that 
half the value of the annual production was paid in wages, 
being five billion dollars. The censuses of 1880 and 1890 
show an increase in productive wealth of one billion seven 
hundred thousand dollars each year, which is made by 
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using that sum, in consumable wealth, as wages to pay the 
men who perform the labor of creating the new productive 
wealth. All productive wealth tends to wear out and dis- 
appear, which can only be counteracted by employing wage 
workers to restore it. This brings another share of the 
consumable wealth produced each year, to do the repairs 
essential to prevent this waste. Calling the average ten- 
dency to waste on all productive capital three per cent per 
annum, this would be one billion eight hundred and sixty 
million dollars, which, added to the wages of commodity 
production, and to the wages paid to extend plant and to 
produce new investments, amounts to eight billion five 
hundred and sixty million dollars, which go to wages and 
to consumption or saving by the wage and small proprietor 
class. Allowing the upper nine per cent of population a 
necessary consumption proportionate only to their number, 
deducts nine hundred millions more, leaving only about 
six hundred million dollars per annum for the purely osten- 
tatious and luxurious consumption of the aristocratic class, 
or about five hundred dollars per capita per year in excess 
of the consumption of the ninety-one per cent. 

In this distribution the topmost class represents the 
multi-millionaires, averaging $3,000,000 each. All of their 
wealth is in some form of social use which will generally 
be found to be efficient or active in its services to Society, 
and at the same time low in its charge for services, in pro- 
portion to its magnitude. They consist of shareholders 
and bondholders in banks, railways, manufacturing and 
mining enterprises, cities or governments. In short, of 
the investments that lie at the core of the social under- 
takings. 

The capitals invested in banking are generally those 
whose use is most actively social, because banks are 
mechanisms for duplicating credit, in a manner that has 
the effect to breed real capital so that many persons have 
the effective use at the same time of the same wealth. 
One bank in New York based originally on $300,000 
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capital, but having now $27,000,000 of deposits (which it may 
be assumed to re-loan every sixty days), may be said on 
this basis to turn over its original capital once every twenty 
minutes. Even the English banks turn over actual capital 
so often through manifold duplications of credit that in a 
country where 3 per cent is a fair interest on a loan they 
frequently earn 20 per cent dividends. - Railroads follow 
next after banks in the degree in which their capital (cars, 
engines, etc.) is in social use. The great stores for the 
sale of goods, markets, exchanges and factories follow. 
Far to the rearward follow the farm and after it the forest, 
whose use is the most individual and least social of all the 
forms of productive wealth. Many farms turn over their 
capital invested (z. ¢., sell produce equal in value to the 
farm) only once in five years, and slowly in the degree that 
they cease to be worked for profit and are held as homes. 

In the millionaire class hardly any wealth whatever is 
withdrawn from social use to act as a buffer against want 
or distress. They give checks for all expenses, thus indi- 
cating that they have no strong chest, no buried hoard of 
gold or bills, but that the portion of their means on which 
they depend daily for consumption is always in bank and 
therefore in social use. 

In the third or wage working class the reverse is true. 
Hardly any of the $1,497.01 which it averages is in social 
use. Nearly all of it is in reserve as a buffer against dis- 
tress, or in individual use in the form of a house, lot, 
furniture, cows, pigs, chickens, books, or, in France, a 
stocking full of coin. A more social use is, in England, 
a share in a building association, or in the United States a 
deposit in a savings bank. Hence, in all wage-working 
countries, the 91 per cent of population who have the 29 
per cent of wealth rely almost wholly for earnings and 
income on the wages which come to them from working 
in connection with the 71 per cent of wealth belonging to 
the 4,047 families of multi-millionaires and to the 1,092,218 
families of entrepreneurs. Their own 29 per cent of the 
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country’s wealth yields them income only so far as it may 
represent a vegetable garden or a small store in connection 
with which they work as petty merchants or petty pro- 
prietors. 

Hence the source of the support of the 11,593,000 
families in the basic or labor group is to be found wholly, 
not in their own wealth, but in the division of the earnings 
which arise through their labor when employed, at wages 
or on shares, in conjunction with the capitals invested 
reproductively or land owned bythe multi-millionaires and 
the entrepreneurs. In short, the 71 per cent of wealth 
assigned by the census to these two classes is all made 
income-earning or productive because it is all employed in 
processes in each of which it will be found that the labor 
bill or wages bill is the first great burden to be borne. It 
usually swallows up the larger half of the gross returns of 
each process of industry in which it engages. And three- 
fourths of the remaining half are absorbed in uses whose 
outcome is immediately social. The 71 per cent of the 
wealth of the country which belongs to the multi-million- 
aires and the entrepreneurs is therefore the labor-employing 
and wage-paying capital of the country. It amounts to 
$42,723,104,000. This is the part of the national wealth 
(slightly over two-thirds) whose employment either in in- 
dustry or ostentation or luxury gives rise to all wages. 

The gross earnings of the national industry or the 
value of its gross annual product foots up under the partial 
duplications unavoidable in a census at about 24 per cent 
on this gross capital, or say $10,253,544,960. 

In many of the large industrial processes, taken as 
wholes, such as the railway industry, iron and steel manu- 
facture and the like, the gross earnings made are so dis- 
tributed that about half, in the rough, go out to pay the 
immediate wages of the process under consideration. We 
need not sift the basis or stop to qualify this generalization. 
Some proportion, however, of the joint earnings of capital 
and labor is paid as wages or obtained as the share of the 
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working tenant, and as such supports the 11,593,000 fam- 
ilies who number as poor or workers. Their own capital 
aids almost nothing toward the object. Assuming this 
proportion to be half, it would amount to $5,126,772,480, or 
$433.60 per family. 

When the preponderant wealth of the multi-million- 
aires and entrepreneur groups is thus regarded as the 
resource of the wages, salaries and fees of the 91 per cent 
who are in fact supported by wages, it is seen how, with 
so great inequalities in the ownership of the productive 
wealth of the country, the rate of consumption of the con- 
sumable wealth, z. ¢., of food, clothing, shelter,.and neces- 
saries of life, is much more nearly equal than the owner- 
ship of productive wealth and far more equal than the dis- 
tribution of consumable wealth could be without the econ- 
omies effected by concentrating title to productive wealth. 
The wage stream flows from the investments of the first 
and second groups to the great basic group. It results in 
conferring upon the individual member whose productive 
wealth foots up so low an average, a power of consumption 
whose aggregate demand for products forms almost the 
whole field for profit to the first two groups. The poorare 
by such vast odds the more important class as consumers 
that it may be said that the chief function of all the sur- 
plus capital of the wealthy is to act as the medium and 
means of inducement which causes the great 90 per cent to 
labor constantly for each other’s welfare. The limitations 
on the aggregate capacity of the wealthy to consume or 
waste wealth are exacting and incessant. The forms of 
wealth ‘in which they invest for costly consumption, as 
wines, diamonds, pearls, furs, paintings, silks, oriental 
goods, curios, etc., only employ labor slightly more distant, 
in Spain, Peru, Africa, Ceylon, China or the Arctic. Invest- 
ments for storage and show of wealth, as in diamonds, 
statues and paintings, are all, like costly palaces for resi- 
dence, exceedingly enduring. After a personal deduction 
for consumptive use for each family of the employing class, 
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there remains no other possible use of its income than 
either, 

1. To extend its field of operations, which only em- 
ploys more labor; or 

2. Toimprove its process by introducing more machine 
power, which only cheapens the product; or 

3. To invest for income, which adds to the welfare of 
labor in some other field; or 

4. To expend in ostentation or luxury, which is a 
mode of dispersion of wealth among laborers at some 
point. 

And thus at the end of some gamut of expenditure, 
more or less extended, the whole wealth earned is dis- 
tributed with the one final outcome assured, that labor 
somewhere and at some time must get it nearly all, pro- 
vided the term labor be defined broadly as including ail 
effort toward the satisfaction of human desire. 

No person who analyzes the social functions performed 
by all productive wealth to their ultimate, can conclude 
that any immediate interest of humanity would now be 
served by an increased equalization in its ownership. If 
at any future time it shall become economical, the ten- 
dency will appear in a greater tendency of wage workers to 
purchase shares in the companies which employ them. 
The earth’s surface would not be made more fruitful if all 
its inequalities were reduced to a level. It would simply 
destroy all fertility. So the equalization among all the 
members of society of the ownership of the wealth that 
is now productive would clearly end its productiveness. 
Wages could not exist, nor capital, nor civilization. 





Triumphs for Eight Hours. 


The SociaAL Economist hails with delight the taking 
of at least two decided steps toward the forty-eight-hour 
week by the present English government. Some time 
since we noted the adoption of an eight-hour law for miners 
with the indorsement of both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Balfour. Now another step has been taken that cannot 
fail to hurry the movement in many other directions. The 
English government has announced the extension of the 
forty-eight-hour week to all War Office factories and work- 
shops, with no reduction in wages. Indeed, the govern- 
ment, instead of reducing wages, which has usually been 
a threatened accompaniment of a reduction of hours, has 
actually increased the minimum rate of wages of laborers 
from 17s to 19s 6d. The Financial Secretary of the War 
Office said ‘‘the government had gone most carefully 
into the subject and found that they were justified in thus 
increasing wages. They had not done this merely as 
philanthropists, but from a conviction that the higher wage 
enabled them to secure a better class of laborers, and to 
get better service from them.” He also said he would not 
have favored the adoption of fewer hours unless he had 
been perfectly convinced that it was sound both in the in- 
terests of the men and the nation. The London Daily 
Chronicle regards the adoption of eight hours in the War 
Department ‘‘as a great industrial change, by far the most 
important achieved by any government for the last quarter 
of a century. . . . Its importance in the opinion of 
every observer here transcends every administrative act so 
far as the interests of labor are concerned.” 

These changes are due almost entirely to the agitation 
conducted by the labor unions and their representatives in 
Parliament. Especially influential in the change in the 
War Office was Mr. Burns, who is one of the really strong 
leaders that the laborers have produced. He has risen 
from the ranks not only to a position of influence among the 
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workmen, but to a place of respect and honor among the 
higher classes of England. Everywhere he is highly re- 
garded for his practical sense. When, soon after his elec- 
tion to the House of Commons, he began to work for the 
reduction of hours in the government workshops, he was 
confronted by a Ministry whose leader and probably every 
member of which was opposed on economic grounds, social 
prejudices and political principles to a concession of any 
kind. Nearly all had been educated in the /aissez faire 
school and were grounded in its theories. But after some 
agitation, and many interviews between the government 
and the representatives of the labor unions, it was decided 
to try the experiment of eight hours at the cartridge 
factory in Woolwich Arsenal. The director-general of 
the arsenal was not in sympathy with the experiment, 
nevertheless it was carried on with the utmost fairness. 
After a trial of seven months the report of the director- 
general was submitted. He had kept most careful record 
of the results of the experiment, and his report was en- 
tirely favorable. He was convinced that the plan was 
feasible and most advisable, and henceforth was a strong 
and enthusiastic advocate of the extension of the idea to 
other departments. Reports were also submitted from two 
large concerns which had been conducting their factories on 
the eight-hour day plan. All reports were carefully ex- 
amined by the government, and the makers were submitted 
to a severe personal questioning on the part of the com- 
mittee. The result was a unanimous verdict in favor of 
the extension. Mr. Morley alone of all the Ministry did 
not vote on the question, either of the adoption of eight 
hours for the miners or for the employees in the workshops. 
This action means that the government, in spite of all 
their prepossessions and prejudices, have been convinced 
of the error of their bad economics in this one direction at 
least, or they have been forced by growing public senti- 
ment and intelligence upon the subject to yield. Their 
theories have been disproven, and their whole system will 
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have to be revised. Every trades-unionist will rejoice at 
this step. It shows that their agitation has not been in 
vain, and will render them hopeful and courageous in 
bringing forward some of the other sensible reforms which 
they favor. It isan actual gain to the power and influence 
of the whole trades-union movement, following as it does 
so closely the great coal-miners’ strike, in which the gov- 
ernment became the arbitrators, awarding the laborers’ 
entire demands. 

The change will immediately affect 20,000 men. But 
it cannot stop in this one department. The eight-hour 
day will have to be adopted in every branch of the govern- 
ment service. The social and economic effects of this 
change will be far-reaching. It will ultimately touch every 
life in Great Britain. It means more opportunities for self- 
improvement, more rapid development of both the quality 
and quantity of social desires, a rise in the standard of living, 
an increased home consumption, and a larger market for 
the products of English manufacturers, the very changes 
that must take place before England can advance to a 
higher level of social and industrial life. 





The Social Ministry of Wealth. 


The January number of the /uternational Journal of 
Ethics contains an article with the title given above, written 
by Professor Adams, of the University of Michigan, which 
at so many points meets with our cordial approval that we 
reproduce portions for the benefit of our readers. Only 
occasionally does it depart from the point of view of the 
SocIAL ECONOMIST, and these departures are so out of 
harmony with the general spirit of the main points that 
we shall hope to see them corrected at some later time. 
In the introduction, and at many places throughout, are 
thoughts and expressions that every reader of our maga- 
zine will recognize as basic principles of our economics. 
We are pleased that Professor Adams has grasped these 
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principles, and believe that when' they have taken posses- 
sion of him in all their fullness and beauty he will revise 
some portion of the philosophy of the article. Much that 
he writes is valuable because of the possibility of its prac- 
tical application to our daily life. 

‘*It is the aim of this paper to show that the conquest 
over nature which has been going on for the past hundred 
years, as manifested in the mechanical devices by which 
the efficiency of labor is marvelously increased, has placed 
before the present possibilities of which the past had not 
the slightest conception, and that it lies within the choice 
of this generation to say whether or not those possibilities 
shall be realized. That which makes the present full of 
hope and promise is the abundance of wealth at its disposal, 
or, more properly speaking, the efficiency attained by the 
agencies of production. The secret of wealth is that nature 
serves gratuitously the industrial purposes of men. Yet 
nature is heedless of moral aims. She serves with equal 
readiness the ignoble passions and the noble aspirations. 
It lies wholly with the common people to say whether this 
marvelous industrial organization, which is the peculiar 
possession of the nineteenth century, shall be made the 
means of creating a soul-satisfying civilization, or be dissi- 
pated in enervating ostentation or aimless display. The 
future depends upon the choice which is made in this 
regard. . . . Itis to impress this fact, and to suggest 
the proper bearing of the common people toward this 
critical period in the development of civilization, that 
attention is called to a consideration of the social ministry 
of wealth. Not only does our subject find nobility in that 
it touches in this manner the possibilities of the future, it 
gains dignity also from the relation which it bears to the 
past. . . . The material civilization of our day is the 
means by which the prophecy of the past centuries will, if 
ever, be fulfilled. It is the third step in the attainment of 
liberty.” 

Professor Adams finds the previous steps in this 
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attainment of liberty to have been, first, ‘‘ the declaration 
of the Hebrew religion of the supremacy of man over the 
natural world about him,” and secondly, the assertion by 
the English serf ‘‘of the right of his own personality.” 
The first is the principle upon which ‘‘man makes every 
‘condition and force minister to his own development.” 
The second changed the point of view. 

‘*It created a new philosophy of life. It brought the 
conviction that laws, beliefs, rights, duties, indeed every- 
thing which makes up what is termed the social structure, 
do not hold rightful sway over the destinies of man, but 
that they are instruments to be used by man to command 
his own destiny. . . . They both declare that a con- 
dition of freedom is the birthright of man. 

‘* It was at this juncture in the world’s history that those 
events which mark the nineteenth century as different from 
any previous age made their appearance. How the matter 
will be presented by the historian of the future, we, of 
course, cannot say; but one fact may be stated with a fair de- 
gree of assurance. At the close of the seventeenth century 
the great mass of mankind were still in slavery—at least, 
they were not in a condition to realize the ideals of living. 
It is true, man had asserted his worthiness against the 
intimidations of nature and his right of personality against 
the restraints of social structure; but his mind was still a 
serf to the vulgar necessities of physicalexistence. Leisure 
to think, time to enjoy, opportunity to grow—these are 
the marks of liberty. But the great body of people retired 
each night in the dullness and apathy which comes only with 
exhaustive labor. What could this universal right of the 
individual to develop his own personality avail, though 
expressed in the cogent language of the eighteenth century 
philosophy, while nature bestowed her gifts with so 
niggardly a hand that life was exhausted in the struggle 
to live? It was essential, for it lay in the logical unfolding 
of history, that man should be freed from the burden of 
toil. 
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‘« This deliverance, or at least the dawn of this deliver- 
ance, came with the era of invention and the century of 
great industries and corporate organizations. From the 
beginning of industrial life down to the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century the genius of invention had lain dor- 
mant. Men were content to rely on muscular forces to 
perform the drudgery of life. . . . Machinery means 
the deliverance of man from the necessity of arduous: toil 
in order to attain the means of satisfying a rational exist- 
ence, and it works this deliverance by bringing under 
man’s direction the boundless forces of nature. It was 
Moses who made man the peer of nature and gave him the 
right to dominion over it; it was reserved to the inventors 
of our own time to enable man to enter into that dominion 
and to reduce nature toservitude. . . . The industrial 
revolution begun in 1760 may not be accomplished as far 
as results are concerned, but so far as it pertains to the 
attitude of mind it is an accomplished fact. The new 
point of view which it has gained is that nature has been 
taken into the service of man, and, therefore, that man 
may be relieved from the necessity of arduous and excess- 
ive toil. . . . There is not the slightest indication 
that the genius of invention is exhausted, and it is quite 
conceivable that more effective methods than those now 
practiced may be discovered by which to coerce from 
nature more fruitful service. Such is the ethical mission 
of science. , 

‘«Tt still remains an open question whether or not this 
conquest over nature will gain for man the freedom for 
which his soullongs. . . . And this brings me to the 
kernel of whatI have to say. The character of civilization 
built on machinery will be determined, not by machinery, 
but by the purpose of the men and women who compose 
society. We have not yet proceeded far enough in the era 
of opulence to permit it to assume a determined and final 
character. The material of our social structure is yet 
plastic and may be moulded to fit our desires. 
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What is our plan of architecture ? What is our ideal of 
living ? It is for us to say what we desire, and our desires 
will be accomplished. 

‘* Since the revolution which has gained and is gaining 
for the world these marvelous opportunities is an indus- 
trial revolution, it is natural to regard the question just 
presented from the industrial point of view. Of one fact 
we may be certain: the ministry of wealth must not bea 
partial but a universal ministry. It was Duchatel who 
said, ‘Were the benefits of civilization partial and not 
universal, it would be only a bitter mockery and a cruel 
injustice.’ This is true, but in the present instance it is 
not the wholetruth. If labor-saving machinery be used so 
as to provide absolute leisure for the few rather than to 
save labor for the many, the overthrow of our civilization 
will be the inevitable result. In this I speak as an econo- 
mist, and after a critical analysis of the causes and tenden- 
cies of commercial crises and commercial depressions. 
Unless the opulence which comes with the gratuitous ser- 
vice of nature results in the lightening of toil and in rais- 
ing the standard of living for the mass of mankind, the 
ability to produce wealth which comes with machinery will 
be destroyed, because the inducement to produce wealth 
will be paralyzed. The approximate ideal, therefore, in 
considering the true ministry of wealth, must be an indus- 
trial ideal. It must hold in mind the development of that 
class called the workers.” 

Here Mr. Adams misses a point, and it is therefore 
apparent that he has not fully perceived the force of what 
he said before. Machinery has come only because of the 
wants of the many. The active force that demands 
machinery is the standard of living of the mass. It cannct 
be sustained without this force. The result has not been 
‘*to provide leisure for a few,” but to provide leisure and 
the necessities of life for the many, and any improvement 
that failed to do this would fail to be profitable and defeat 
itself. 
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Mr. Adams adopts the dictum of the socialist-poet 
Morris, ‘‘ Nothing should be made by man’s labor which 
is not worth making,” and then says: 

‘*In general, I should say that work alone is worthy 
which serves, some useful purpose or satisfies some instinct 
of beauty; and that work is unworthy which ministers to 
vanity or ostentation, or which feeds personal ambition.” 

The writer does not see that the first object of a de- 

-sire or demand is nearly always that which he declares 
unworthy. It is the desire to look well, to appear as 
others, that drives the foreigners who come into our midst 
to change of clothes. It is at first simply to gratify so- 
called vanity and personal ambition that all things are 
done. At length they become a necessary part of the 
being and life of the individual or community, and then 
partake of what may perhaps be called a higher character. 
But the economic value of a desire for the gratification of 
vanity is just as much as any other. 

‘« Tf, now, it be true that men may be made worthy 
by doing worthy things, it is the consumer who stands at 
the source of influence, and who, by the character of his 
purchases, determines the character of the industrial 
organization. It is, therefore, in their capacity as con- 
sumers that the common people enter into their dominion 
of power. For, consider how easy it is to exert a positive 
influence on the future destiny of the race. All one has to 
do is to cultivate his own tastes so as to desire those things 
which are worthy because they are beautiful and useful. 
The soul grows to be like that upon which it feeds, and 
by demanding beauty and nobility for itself becomes 
beautiful and noble. But this is not all. Forces are in 
this manner set in motion which cause others to work 
upon those things that minister to beauty and nobility, and 
they, in turn, through the influence of ‘personal contact 
with the idea embodied in the things upon which they 
work, grow into a character like that which the purchaser 
set as a model for his own striving.” 
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Mr. Adams appears to give guasi indorsement to the 
socialist notion that ‘‘ a few men lie in the path of progress, 
and, like sponges, absorb to themselves all the increments 
of developing industry.”” Yet, when he comes to consider 
one of the ideals of socialists, ‘‘leisure with declining 
years,” he shows that this may be secured under our present 
industrial system, and says: 

‘* What the world needs at the present time more than 
anything else is the development of the amenities and 
courtesies of life. It is the gospel of beauty rather than 
the gospel of duty which fits the requirements of our 
times. . . . There is but one way by which all this 
can be changed, and that is by making the desire of a 
pleasant life supplant the passion of accumulation. When 
the claims of domestic happiness are so strong, or the 
charms of social intercourse so fascinating, that they take 
precedence as motives of conduct over the desire of 
accumulation, industrial society will take upon itself a new 
character. Men will no longer continue to’accumulate be- 
yond the requirements of rational living, but, having pro- 
vided for themselves, will step aside and give opportunity 
to others. This they will do, not from any sense of moral 
duty, but because they desire to reap the rewards of their 
labor in the pleasure of living. And so I assert again, it 
is the gospel of beauty and not of duty which the world 
needs at present. . . . It is the most serious criticism 
which one can make on American civilization, that business 
men cannot retire from business because they have nothing 
to retire to; they have no interests but business interests, 
and no passion but the passion of accumulation. Wealth 
cannot serve as the basis of.a soul-satisfying civilization so 
long as this remains true, and this will remain true until 
young men and young women are given a taste of the 
highest pleasures while their characters are yet in a plastic 
condition.” 








From Desert Herding to Intensive Farming. 


The crisis of 1837 sent enormous floods of unemployed 
population from the manufacturing towns to the public 
lands, where the new facilities afforded by railways were 
rapidly extending the area from which agricultural crops 
could be shipped to market at a possible profit. That of 
1854-57 didthe same. The drift of population was away 
from towns toward the plantations, mines, fisheries, forests 
and public lands. Deprived by the Walker tariff of 1846 
of all power to compete in manufactures with the European, 
this was the plank thrown to drowning people. At that 
time the quality of public lands available invited to grain 
production and the raising of Indian corn (hogs) and cattle. 

How long our existing financial depression will last is 
stillunknown. The bankers, surface financiers and gentle- 
men who think it best to predict what ’twere best should 
happen, have said for a year past, daybreak is near. But 
the months glide by, prices still fall, manufactures fail to 
revive and the clouds do not lift. It is certain that if the 
Wilson bill shall be passed by the Senate there will bea 
general widespread shake into bankruptcy compared with 
with which the bank crisis of 1893 will seem to have been 
slight. This will turn the tide of immigration into one of 
flight by our own people to lower foreign fields, perhaps 
to Matabele land or Borneo, where civilizees can retrograde 
toward barbarism. Fortunately our wheat lands are taken 
up. If there were a continent of them, they would only 
make our distress greater, when every bushel added to the 
crop lowers the aggregate return received for the whole. 
There remains only a continent of sage brush, buffalo 
grass, desert and mountain. This brings into national 
prominence the duty of the hour—to irrigate the arid lands. 
It is probable that three years of devastation and wreck lie 
before our more advanced industries. His occupation 
gone, man is a drug. To sit before his closed factories 
and demand that his work be restored is infinitely better 
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and wiser for civilization than a blind exodus into the vast 
American desert to suffer and perish or return poorer than 
he went. 

The secret of converting agriculture in the United 
States from a nearly profitless into a moderately profitable 
industry lies in turning it from extensive to intensive 
culture. It might seem that the place for this change to 
come first would be in the older states. This, however, 
for many reasons, is not true. Thousands of years of 
history among many millions of people associate intensive 
culture with highly fertilized and therefore with artificially 
irrigated lands. The arid region, according to our official 
reports, embraces 1,300,000 square miles, or about one- 
third of the area of theentire country. The portion which 
can be economically reclaimed by irrigation within the 
present generation so that it can all come under profitable 
tillage is about 150,000 square miles, an area one-half as 
large as the whole area tilled in the United States. All 
the potentialities involved in an increase of our population 
within thirty years by thirty millions of people are bound 
up, therefore, in their germ form, in the irrigation of these 
arid lands. ‘‘ Irrigated,” says Major Powell, ‘‘this land 
would be worth not less than $30 an acre, adding $2,880, 
000,000 to the wealth of the nation.” This would be a gift 
about equal to the incumbrance which the whole volume 
of the national debt amounted to at its highest point, a 
national evolution into new fields equal in value to the 
funded cost of subduing the great rebellion. Of course, 
the cost will be great, as all great values are but products 
of great costs. But the general recession of our population 
from manufactures and from the complex industries is the 
immeasurable calamity which now faces us in all its appal- 
ling magnitude. If this calamity is to be the prelude to 
increased grain raising and stock raising it would be with- 
out mitigation. To rightly estimate the significance of 
such revulsions of social progress as are involved in the 
impending destruction of manufacturing industries, let us 
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review for a few years the lines on which our social prog- 
ress has run. 

From 1850 to 1880 there was an increasing tendency 
of population toward farming, notwithstanding the advent 
of a policy of encouragement to manufacture as early as 
1861. This policy continued twenty years before it effected 
a reversal of the tide of population toward the land. It 
at last did begin in 1880 to bring about a relative increase 
of urban population as compared with farming. This con- 
centration in towns, during the last fourteen years, has 
marked the high tidal wave of American prosperity, though 
had it been twice greater it would have helped the farmers 
more. The changes in the movements of population in 
the five decades, and more, are as follows: 

‘new tamales. wads papeie- 


Decapgs. making homes tion inhabiting 
on farms. farms. 


39 per cent 37 per cent. 

1860 to 1870 r\ 390 

1870 to 1880 “ 

1880 to 1890 

1890 to 1894 

These tables show a falling off in farming population 
and tendency towards urban life in the past fourteen years 
only. It has been due to the rapid fall in prices of farm 
products, caused by reduction in cost of production of 
wheat and cereals, by the application since 1867 of farming 
machinery of great dimensions to the unusually great farm 
areas which then began to be covered by ‘‘ bonanza farm- 
ing.’”’ The same causes have lowered the values of the 
crops in the ten eastern states from Maine to Ohio, inclu- 
sive, since 1880 by $46,016,081, and of the farm lands by 
$344,992,011, being fully a tenth of their value. These 
losses of value clearly show that extensive farming has 
run its full course, and to add new and virgin land to its 
stock would only be to add new terrors to the catastrophe. 
The fall of wheat in Liverpool between 1877 and 1894 has 
been from an average of 57s sterling per quarter in 1877 
to one of 24s 6d in the opening months of 1894. This is 
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less than half its average price for the preceding half cen- 
tury. If no advance of population from agriculture to 
urban life had occurred during the past fourteen years, the 
decline in wheat might have been even greater, which 
would still further have transferred English, French and 
German farmers tothe United States to still further destroy 
farm incomes here. And now millions of men and women 
heretofore supported by urban industries are to be remitted 
by coming tariff laws to the extractive industries in some 
form. It is too much to hope that an administration and a 
Congress whose vile economic tendencies and vagaries 
have made them capable of destroying the diversity of 
industry at one point, will have the wisdom to commend 
anything looking toward supplying it at another. But the 
improbability of immediate adoption does not lessen the 
duty of advocating sound measures of relief. Perhaps the 
general wreck which the free-trade policies are producing 
will again, as in 1857, only cause the impoverished to hug 
more closely the succubus which is draining their life. 
Always heretofore the extractive industries, agriculture, 
mining, forestry and fisheries, have only flourished best 
when the creative and constructive industries, manufact- 
ures, banking and transportation, were most encouraged. 
If the products of all the new lands awaiting occupation 
could be nuts, berries, trees, timber, grapes, wines, silk, 
flax, hemp, jute, beet and cane sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, 
spices, vegetables, hay, dairy products, pork, beef, poultry 
and fish, they would diversify our farm industries instead 
of intensifying their present throat-cutting competition. 
They would supply, at home, farm products, many of 
which we now import, and so would subserve a like purpose 
to that which has heretofore been reached through urban 
industries. Most or all of these are the products tothe culti- 
vation of which irrigation invites. ‘‘It raisesthe land from 
a value of a few cents an acre to one of from $30 to $200,” 
says Major Powell—not the $5.18 standard of our South 
Atlantic States. To do this it must often carry the lands 
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it serves to a standard of production higher than they are 
carried by the natural rain. The water supply by irrigation 
can be turned off and on, or graded tothe exact quantities re- 
quired, at the times required, like gas or water in the city. 
It is as effectively superior to the natural rain as an Elgin 
watch is to the noon mark. Wherever it has been used in 
India, China, Egypt, ancient Peru or modern California or 
Utah it has led to the most intensive order of agriculture. 
The dormant fertility which it awakens in lands which 
previously struggled with difficulty to grow cactus and sage 
brush is like the working of a miracle. Vineyards whose 
clusters surpass in dimensions those of the south of France 
spring up where lately the shriveled sun-flower grew toa 
height only of a few inches. Suchintensive culture would 
find its ready market in the mining regions, and so aid all 
mining industries. Manufactures and towns, at least if 
aided by a sound American policy concurrent with irriga- 
tion, would accompany it everywhere. It would give rise 
to the urban life and make the cowboy and the dug-outa 
far-off reminiscence. Populations employed in such inten- 
sive cultivation of crops as irrigation naturally invites, 
might reach several hundred per square mile. In India, 
according to the official report by Mr. Wilson of irrigation 
in that country, its enormous population of 253,000,000 
find their basic industry in a tillage, one-sixth of which is 
wholly of irrigated lands, and the agriculture of three- 
fourths of that immense empire depends in part on irriga- 
tion. 

In their present condition the arid lands of the West 
have already taxed the resources of the East heavily in 
sunken capital. The single railway whose lines most 
largely depend for their traffic on what can be produced in 
the arid region is the Atchison, Topekaand Santa Fe. The 
decline of its stock from its supposed market value at 154 
in 1882-5 to its present value of 12 on $240,000,000 in 
shares and bonds, would represent a loss by this agency 
alone of nearly $200,000,000 of capital. This does not 
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include the losses made by eastern lenders and settlers 
along its route in building up towns now deserted by their 
populations, and cities which have as completely collapsed 
as any in Syria, though after a more ephemeral life. 
Towns once of 5,000 people which had sunk to 1,800 were 
three years ago numerous in the western portion of Kansas. 
In one city a $40,000 opera house and a $25,000 court house 
testify in solitude to a former population of which not one 
personremains. ‘The reason for their departure is that they 
had been deluded into the notion that no great American 
desert existed. Its existence proved to be as positive as 
that of Sahara. The ‘‘ dead line” is at a point on the A., 
T. and S. about 250 miles west of Kansas City. Eastward of 
this point, as one rides westward from Kansas City, the 
aridity is clearly indicated by a gradual disappearance of 
trees, except in the ‘‘draws”’ or ravines. Maize, sun- 
flower and like plants shrink in growth, until at a point 
two-thirds of the way across the state the cultivation of any 
crop for the food of man ceases. The lands can only be 
used for a dwindling pasturage. From these westward to 
the Sierra Nevadas and the Pacific, northward to and be- 
yond the bad lands of Dakota and Wyoming, and south- 
westward over our own northern Texas and beyond in 
Mexico to the Gulf of California, an empire as large as that 
of China proper lies condemned to an equality with Sahara 
unless irrigated. With irrigation it blooms into a fertility 
like that of India. 

It is ordinarily assumed that Sahara lies below the 
Mediterranean, has no waters or rivers, no elevations of 
land to attract a precipitation of rain, and no population. 
In fact, a large portion of it lies 8,000 feet above the Med- 
iterranean, is under snow a third of the year, shows many 
proofs of extended water abrasion, and has a population of 
2,500,000 people, frequent regions of good pasture, and an 
extended diversity of plant and animal life. The present 
Lybian desert in its eastern portion was a source of wheat 
supply to Rome more abundant than Sicily or Egypt, 
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when the city of Rome was at its highest. The desert 
quality of infertility, aridity, rock and sand are encroaching 
upon man not only in northern Africa, Arabia, Asia Minor 
and the Caucasus, the valleys of the Euphrates and Oxus, 
but also throughout Persia and toward India. It pervades 
Thibet, Mantchuria and Chinese Tartary to such a degree 
that the half of the area of the Chinese. Empire lying out- 
side of the ‘‘ Middle Kingdom” or China proper contains 
only two millions of people. In the populous portion of 
China, irrigation, canals and the leveeing of rivers are so 
important that the supervision of these interests forms the 
chief function of the imperial government. 

Irrigation in the old world has filled a large field in 
all of the older civilizations which were continental; hence 
it cannot fail to fill a larger field in our modern life as our 
civilization becomes older and more continental. The arid 
region is already, because arid, a menace to financial enter- 
prise and a bar to national unity. National railways are 
sinking capital in it. Invitations to investment are tinged 
with fraud and disaster because of it. The political ties 
that bind the eastern to the Pacific populations are made 
feeble and irritable by it. Eastern legislation makes it 
felony to lend money in it. Arid state legislation wants 
‘*flying”’ money printed to pay off loans with. It wants 
atwo per cent interest created by law. In fact, nothing 
will pay their loans except water of some kind. The irri- 
gation question is therefore pregnant with the destiny and 
statesmanship of the next quarter century. Much of the 
future prosperity and sectional peace of the country de- 
pends on the promptness, vigor and wisdom with which it 
is taken in hand. ‘‘ The government,” says Major Powell, 
‘is disposing of irrigable lands to individuals by home- 
stead settlement, preemption settlement, timber culture 
‘privileges, and desert land methods, and requiring people 
to irrigate their lands as a part of the contract by which 
the title to the lands passes from the government to the 
individual. When these people have thus acquired title to 
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their lands by processes of irrigation required of them by 
the statutes, they will in many instances be unable to sus- 
tain their rights to the use of the water on the lands which 
they have selected and redeemed, because other persons 
will have acquired similar rights to other lands above. To 
protect those above is to destroy those below; to protect 
those below is to destroy those above. One party must 
have its value destroyed, and that party will expect re- 
imbursement for lost values from general government.” 
In short, it is a duty of the government, in all regions 
where lands derive their whole agricultural value from an 
artificial water supply, to provide for a systematic distri- 
bution of the water before permitting any sales of the 
lands. Wherever irrigation is feasible and its supply sure, 
its cost is likely to be but from 30 cents to $2 per acre. It 
ends all anxiety about the weather. Uncertainty disappears 
from the agricultural life. The farmer would not have 
rain on any account. In the arid regions, private enter- 


prise cannot safely touch the land until it has made sure of 
the water. 


Whatever public or private interest shall be permitted 
to control the water supply would necessarily own the 
land. Hence to a due distribution of the arid lands an 
anterior system of national irrigation is as essential as an 
anterior national survey. The exact form which the 
national initiation needs to take is now the subject of in- 
quiry. Our experience of national intervention in the 
building of the Pacific railways, by advance of national 
capital or credit, and taking a second mortgage after 
private interest has got in the first claim, is not encourag- 
ing. Under that system the nation incurs the expense 
without either control or reimbursement. 

Irrigation sustains a relation to the lower Mississippi 
which is important. ‘‘To store up the water of the 
Missouri and its main affluents for the purpose of irriga- 
tion is to diminish the volume of that flood of the lower 
Mississippi which is most destructive. For every acre 
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reclaimed to agriculture in Montana another acre will be 
reclaimed in Louisiana, and in general all lands redeemed 
by irrigation on the great plains will be equaled by lands 
redeemed from floods in the great valley of the lower 
Mississippi.” 

The most important aspects of irrigation, however, are 
social, moral, financial and political. With a rainfall of 
forty inches even Arabs would soon become Americans. 
With one of four inches Americans will become Arabs. 
With irrigation at $1 an acre on the Platte and Arkansas, 
the economic theories of these valleys would not run toward 
two per cent rates of interest, stay laws, railway confisca- 
tion and free silver. The silk worm and the sugar beet 
alone, if made a success, would suffice to make the ‘‘ desert ”’ 
honest and patriotic. No populist party wouldexist. Even 
the grasshoppers, ants, centipedes and cyclones of the 
thirsty and barren plateau would cease. It would not be 
criminal to loan money in that region, nor disastrous to 


build railways into its borders. Its wastes would teem with 
cities, its cities with civilization, and its civilization with 
nationalism and individuality. 


THE DETROIT FREE PREss declares that ‘‘ nothing 
shall prevent the Democratic party from relieving the 
country from the curse of Republican misrule.” To this 
end it spent its first six months of power in repealing the 
Sherman law, whereby it cut off a money supply of $50,- 
000,000 a year, and during its next six months it proceeded 
to borrow the same $50,000,000 on bonds. With a pro- 
spective deficit of $80,000,000, it is now trying to lash 
itself into a sufficient fury to pass a tariff bill expressly to 
increase the deficit. Its Senate refuses to follow where its 
House has led, and now there are to be two Democratic 
tariff bills. Neither house is foolish enough to carry out 
the crazy Chicago platform; neither house believes in 
itself, nor in the other house, nor in the President. 





Contributed. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics is in- 
vited, but communications, either for private use or for pub- 
lication, must bear the writer’s full name and address, and 
requisite postage must be inclosed for return of manuscripts or 
answers to communications. The editor is responsible only for 
opinions expressed in unsigned articles, and reserves the right 
to criticise freely views presented in signed articles, whether 
invited or not. Typewritten manuscripts preferred. 


The Political Crisis in Japan. 


‘* Whereas, We make it the joy and glory of Our heart 
to behold the prosperity of Our country and the welfare of 
Our subjects, We do hereby, in virtue of the Supreme 
power We inherit from Our Imperial Ancestors, promulgate 


the present immutable fundamental law, for the sake of 
Our present subjects and their descendants.” 

Such were the dignified words with which, on February 
11, 1889, His Imperial Majesty Mutso Hito, Mikado of 
Japan, promulgated the first liberal constitution of the 
Asiatic world. 

No reprint or synopsis of the constitution has appeared 
in the public press, and but one translation of the entire 
document has been printed, and this appeared as a brochure 
which was privately printed for the use of university 
students. 

In view of these facts a brief description of the docu- 
ment will interest students of social economics, as well as 
tend to clarify the reports received from Japan from time 
to time. 

The promulgation of the constitution was a triumph 
of peace. The Hon. Thomas Cooley, late Chief Justice of 
Michigan, and author of a treatise on constitutional limita- 
tions, well said of this act: 
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‘*In all history I know of no recorded deed more 
noble or more commendable than that of the ruler of a 
great people, who, with solemn recognition of the obliga- 
tions his trust as ruler imposes upon him, deliberately and 
without regret, when he perceives that the time has come 
for giving to the institutions of his country a more popular 
character, lays down some portion of his authority, and in- 
vites his people to assume such share in the responsibilities 
of government as he believes them ready for.”’ 

The constitution is built of materials obtained chiefly 
from the constitution of England, modified in certain 
features suggested by the constitution of the United States. 
Too long to give in its entirety, it may be summarized as 
follows: 

Chapter I relates to the Emperor, declares that Japan 
shall be governed by a line of emperors ‘‘ unbroken for 
ages eternal.”” The Emperor executes the laws (and when 
the Diet is not sitting, makes them also), determines public 
departments and salaries of officers, declares war, makes 
peace, concludes treaties, and exercises the usual preroga- 
tives of royalty. 

Chapter II is a bill of rights more liberal than Magna 
Charta. It declares the right of property inviolate, secures 
liberty of speech and of the press, and freedom of religious 
belief ‘‘ within limits not prejudicial to peace and order, 
and not antagonistic to the duties of subjects.’”’ The 
Emperor is the judge of these limits. It also provides 
liberty of abode, right of trial and liberty of person, right 
of petition, sacredness of domicile, and inviolability of 
letters without due process of law. In times of war or 
national emergency the Emperor may override the provi- 
sions of this chapter. 

Chapter III defines the Imperial Diet. It consists of 
two houses, peers and representatives. Every law re- 
quires the consent of the Diet, which meets annually, but 
may be prorogued or dissolved by the Emperor at any 
time. The ordinary session is three months, and it must 
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be convened within five months after the popular election. 
Both houses sit and dissolve simultaneously, may address 
the Emperor and receive petitions, and their members 
cannot be held responsible outside the session for speech 
or vote made in the Diet. They are free from arrest dur- 
ing the session except for flagrant offenses or during times 
of national disturbance. 

Chapter IV relates to the duties of ministers of state, 
who are ex-officio members of either house of the Diet. 

Chapter V establishes a well-ordered public judicature. 

Chapter VI relates to finance and the imposition of 
taxes. It requires an annual budget to be laid before the 
Diet, and in case of non-approval the preceding budget 
shall stand. The expenses of the imperial house are 
fixed, and cannot be reduced by parliament without the 
consent of the government. In case of urgency the gov- 
ernment may take all necessary financial measures by 
imperiai ordinance, which shall be approved at the next 
Diet. 

Chapter VII, the final one, provides for amending the 
constitution, the mutual independence of the constitution 
and the imperial house law, and the ratification of non- 
conflicting laws then in existence. 

This constitution is supplemented by carefully drafted 
election laws. The Imperial Diet is made up follows: 
House of Peers, about 300 members, including peers elected 
for life: male members of the imperial family above 20 
years; princes and marquises above 25 years; persons 
nominated by the Emperor for state services or learning. 
Also peers elected for seven years: counts, viscounts and 
barons above 25 years, one-fifth of each order, elected by 
the orders; persons elected indirectly by the tax-payers. 

The House of Representatives consists of 300 mem- 
bers, elected by popular vote, in proportion of about one 
to 130,000 population. The present population of Japan 
is about 42,000,000. The members receive a salary of 
about $750. 
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The House has been very refractory during the past 
year, and owing to continued disagreements and opposition 
to the imperial policy, the Diet, on January 12, 1894, after 
frequent prorogations, was formally dissolved by the 
Emperor, and elections for representatives were ordered 
by rescript to take place March 1, 1894. 

This election and the campaign now in progress are 
of special interest from an economic point of view. 

The parties and questions involved may be briefly 
stated, prefacing with the observation that the govern- 
ment, or imperial household, is committed to no one 
party, but receives support from any or all of them, 
according to the measures it proposes. In this it differs 
from the usual plan of a constitutional government, either 
monarchy or republic, and secures an element of stability 
and freedom from the dangers of great economic changes, 
so far as it pursues a wise and consistent policy. There 
are numerous small parties having representation in the 
Lower House, but the chief divisions in importance are the 
Radicals, the National Unionists, and the Progressists. 
The Radicals favor the opening of the country to foreign 
trade and settlement, the extension of constitutional power, 
and oppose the ministerial clique in the government. The 
Progressists agree with the Radicals in the latter, but have 
no especial programme beyond a generally favorable senti- 
ment toward foreign civilization. The National Unionists 
unite various discordant elements in an all-Japan party, 
under the watchword of ‘‘ Japan for the Japanese,’’ and 
oppose the government’s policy of open reciprocity with 
foreigners. This party, which was in a minority in the 
last Diet, has gone to the hustings with great vigor. It 
appointed a central committee with sub-committees for the 
various prefectures, made out a list of speakers, and is now 
stirring up all classes with violent appeals to save Japan 
from falling into the hands of rapacious Europeans, and her 
religious, social and national customs from annihilation. 
It declares that the government is handing over the 
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country body and soul to foreigners. The old Bakufu spirit 
is appealed to with success. Three measures introduced at 
the last session of the Diet, to restrict the commercial 
privileges of foreigners, and to forbid mixed residence, 
form the basis of the campaign. Here, then, is the situa- 
tion as it is to-day. 

The imperial government, on the other hand, declares 
that no party shall hinder it from carrying out the liberal 
policy toward other nations which has resulted in the re- 
markable development of Japan during the last quarter 
century. This side of the case was admirably presented 
by one of the imperial ministers in the Diet, just before 
the dissolution. Through the courtesy of the Japanese 
Consul-General in New York, a translation of a portion 
of the address is herewith appended : 

‘Gentlemen: Contrast the Japan of the first part of 
the Meiji era [begins A.D. 1867] with the Japan of to-day. 
Looking, for instance, at the economic side of the problem, 
let us speak fora moment of the country’s foreign trade. 
At the commencement of the Meiji era that trade did not 
amount to 30,000,000 yen, whereas in the 25th year of 
Meiji it aggregated more than 162,000,000 yen. On the 
land nearly 3,000 miles of railway have been laid, and 
over 10,000 miles of telegraph lines have been constructed ; 
and on the sea do there not float many hundred vessels of 
foreign type for coast wise and foreign commerce ? Does 
not the country possess a strong standing army of 150,000 
men, consisting of well-trained officers and soldiers armed 
with weapons of approved modern type, and not inferior 
to the forces of great European powers? And does it not 
possess a navy numbering about 40 vessels, which is to be 
increased as far as national finances permit? ‘The exten- 
sion of civil liberty, improvement of national institutions, 
growth of intelligence, progress of science and art, stand 
on record. Greatest of allis the establishment of a con- 
stitutional government, by which I stand before this House 
of Representatives to-day. Ourcountry has evoked, and is 
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still evoking, the astonishment and admiration of foreign 
powers, because of its progress, almost unparalleled in the 
records of the nations of the world.” 

CHANNING M. HUNTINGTON. 





State Banks of Issue. 


The different state banking systems which have 
characterized our nation’s financial career have grown side 
by side with the states themselves. The banks, the result 
of the same early experience, finally became adherents of 
the one or the other of two systems—the state or the 
national. 

As the early settlers formed themselves into communi- 
ties known as colonies, and, by the war of 1775-83, the 
colonies became states, and by the federal constitution the 
states became a nation, so the financial side of colonial and 
state life grew from wampum and tobacco, used as a means 
of exchange, and the ‘‘ pine-tree shilling” into a colonial 
paper currency authorized by the colonial legislatures, and 
a colonial mint. Not until a Bank of North America had 
been founded by Congress did the states charter banks or 
pass specific laws governing their circulation and conduct. 
In 1649 the treasurer of one of the Massachusetts colonies 
had been forbidden to take peag in payment of taxes. 
From this time peag had disappeared and no longer acted 
as a ‘‘money thing.” Coin was never plentiful in the 
colonies. * 

A mint was established in Boston in 1652, where 
shillings and three-and-six-pence pieces were made. 
These were called the ‘‘pine-tree shillings,” and all of 
them were marked with the date 1652, whether made that 
year or not. A seigniorage of fifteen pence in twenty 
shillings was charged by the authorities. Occasional 
issues of small coins, together with the amounts coming 
from abroad, sufficed the colonists until 1690, when an ex- 
pedition was sent against Louisbourg during King William's 
1 See Adam Smith, page 754. 
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war. Fifty thousand pounds in bills were issued;' but so 
fast was the depreciation that in 1691 ten thousand pounds 
were redeemed at a ‘‘ scaled value” and burned. A second 
expedition followed in 1709, in Queen Anne’s war, when 
thirty thousand pounds in bills of credit were issued, 
together with the ten thousand pounds of the last issue 
which had been burned in 1691. 

Attempts on the part of the province to redeem these 
issues proceeded usually by buying them in at their depre- 
ciated price. In less than eight years Massachusetts had 
issued two hundred and seven thousand pounds. The ex- 
periences of other colonies were similar to those of Massa- 
chusetts, although none of them issued such large amounts. 
Connecticut managed her issues the wisest. Up to this 
time, 1712, she had issued some thirty-five thousand 
pounds, and the issues had scarcely depreciated. 

These issues were a sort of substitute for banks of 
issue. Several banking schemes were dreamed of by the 
colonies ;* but the assemblies did not discuss any plans of 
banking until 1652, the year the mint was established.* 
The people were not satisfied with the currency issues and 
were compelled by the state of the currency to demand 
something else. There was a demand for capital, as there 
always isin anewcountry. The demand caused all kinds 
of wild schemes to spring up for the purpose of securing 
money. Such a condition of finances, however, was far 
more widespread in the periods between 1811 and 1816, 
and again between 1834 and 1862, known as the ‘‘ wild 
cat” periods. Thirty years after (1682), Governor Dudley 
suggested that a scarcity of ‘‘coyne’’ and increased debts 
would be lightened by paper money issued from banks.‘ 
Immediate proposals were made for the formation of banks, 


1 This issue was made to pay the troops after the return of the 
expedition. 

2 Banker’s Magazine. 

% Winsor’s Critical History. 

* Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts. 
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and in 1686 one was actually started, made a few issues, 
and failed. It was not until 1712 that a land bank was 
proposed by Coleman, who probably obtained his idea 
from the bank proposed by Parliament in 1695. 

This demand for more money, for more capital, was 
simply the result of the awakening influences of the on- 
coming century. Commerce was becoming worldwide; 
improvements were being made in manufacture, a better 
mode of living was being introduced; these demanded 
some new plan by which existing wealth could be made 
more mobile, active and usable. The means of securing 
capital were limited; how to make them more general was 
the question to be solved. Land was lying idle, great 
forests wefe untouched, the iron mines were comparatively 
undeveloped. We were exporting pig iron to England, 
but the amount was very small. How were these re- 
sources to be utilized? Capital was needed, and the per- 
sonal influence of Hamilton and Morris overcame the 
popular prejudice against banking. In accordance with 
their desires, the Bank of North America was founded in 
Philadelphia in 1781 by Congress. Three years later a 
bank was established at Boston, and also one by Hamilton 
in New York City. The Bank of Massachusetts was very 
conservative in its transactions. No person was permitted 
to borrow more than five thousand dollars, nor was more 
than three thousand dollars to be discounted for one person 
at one time. The Bank of North America, chartered first 
by the United States and later by Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, began its career in 1782. The capital was four 
hundred thousand dollars, with the provision that it could 
be raised to a million. In the third year the bank did a 
business of five million, nine hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand dollars, and in the following year the business 
amounted to the enormous sum of thirty-seven millions. 
The dividends were from twelve to fifteen per cent, and 
the directors refused to increase the stock or to handle as 


1 Gouge, History of Paper Money. 
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deposits the so-called ‘‘land notes” of the state of 
Pennsylvania. This caused a great deal of dissatisfaction, 
and in consequence a rival institution was proposed; but 
the project was bought off by enlarging the capital so as to 
let in the rival parties. 

The introduction of the Bank of the United States 
with branches gave a genesis to the financial circles of the 
country. There were no state banks in existence when the 
Bank of the United States began, but during the twenty 
years duration of the first bank of the United States the 
state banks to a considerable number sprang up. The 
Bank of the United States assumed so largely the function 
of redeeming the notes of the state banks that this came 
to be regarded as a means of compelling the latter to 
redeem.* After the suppression of the federal bank in 
1811, the state banks developed into risky and questionable 
modes of banking. It became evident that some means 
would have to be taken to protect noteholders from un- 
scrupulous bankers. The object was effected by restoring 
the Bank of the United States. The New England banks 
adopted measures for the protection of notes. A law was 
passed in several of the New England states making banks 
liable to a penalty of twenty-four per cent per year for 
non-payment of notes.* The first noteworthy develop- 
ment in state banking occurred in New England in 1824, 
and is known as the Suffolk bank system.* By this means 
“country banks were able to secure the same credit and 
rates of exchange as the city banks, which were nearer the 
money centers. Prior to this system this result had only 
been obtained through the Bank of the United States. 
Notes of a worthless character were easily discovered. 
The notes accumulated during a day’s business were dis- 
tributed to the various banks of the association. Thus 

1 See articles on First and Second Banks of United States, and With and 
Without a Government Bank, in SociaL Economist for August, September, 
and October, 1893. 


* Banker’s Magazine, May-August, 1893. 
8 Britannica, Article on Banks. 
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each bank held its own notes and used them in its own 
business. The idea resembles that embodied to-day in the 
clearing-house system. The Bank of the United States 
and the Suffolk bank redeemed state notes, while the 
clearing house cancels only checks and drafts. 

State banks increased rapidly after the withdrawal of 
the first national bank charter, 1811. Until 1817 there 
were no hindrances to their growth, for the United States 
had no bank and the states were anxious to secure the 
banking patronage of the old national bank. No legal 
restrictions on the part of the national government existed 
against the state issues. Ina short time notes with any 
or no security soon pervaded the country. .The renewal 
of the national bank charter in 1816 checked the growth 
of the state banks until Jackson’s administration, when 
they grew rapidly, owing to the distribution of the con- 
tents of the national treasury among them as a deposit.* 
These banks issued notes on the strength of holding the 
national deposits. Lands were bought with the notes of 
worthless banks and sold for notes which were known to 
be good. The legislatures of many states authorized 
issues of notes by the banks on deposits of security; these 
notes the banks used to buy new bonds or securities, 
turned them over to the state and secured more notes, ad 
infinitum. This was often carried on until the bank had 
an issue many times its own capital. 

The safety fund system was introduced in New York 
for the purpose of protecting the depositors and note- 
holders, but the small deposit of three per cent of the 
total amount of capital gave no adequate protection, as was 
shown in the crisis of 1837. Waves of state banks seemed 
to pass from one state to another, while the slightest 
breeze of financial distress beat them down. As soon as 
the distress was over the banks reappeared. 

Previous to 1863 Congress had not interfered with the 
banks of issue created by the several states, except in 1813 


1 Life of Jackson, by Sumner. 
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to levy a small stamp tax for revenue. The ‘‘ Legal 
Tender Act” of 1862 caused the national and state issues 
to come into contact, so in order to prevent the issuing of 
notes by state banks, a bill was passed taxing the issues 
of state banks ten per cent.‘ It was passed in 1865 and 
took effect in 1866. The rapid decline in the number, 
amount of capital, and deposits of such banks as state 
banks grew out of their reorganization into national banks. 

Since then at different times there has been more or 
less agitation about the repeal of the act, but during the 
last year the question of issue by state banks has been 
argued more strongly than ever, the main argument being 
the adaptation of such currency to local needs, and that an 
increased currency is needed for the moving of the crops. 
However, it is not within the scope of this paper to deal 
with present day arguments, but rather with the results of 
the past. 

The state banks of issue have passed away and are 


now a part of our financial history. The best that can be 
said of them is that they were a fungous growth on our 
financial system. FRANK L. MCVEY. 


Applied to the industrial intercourse of nations, a true 
protective policy is to prevent the products of the more 
advanced countries from being undersold by the products 
of less civilized countries, through the use of lower paid 
labor; thereby securing opportunities for developing the 
best methods of production afforded by the larger con- 
sumption and higher social life of the more advanced 
country. To do this the industries of a country should be 
protected to the full amount of the difference between the 
wage-cost of that nation and the nations below it in civil- 
ization.—Gunton's Principles of Social Economics. 


1 See Congressional Globe, March, 1865. 





Editorial Crucible. 


TO DEFEAT THE Wilson bill should be the watchword 
of every American; especially every wage laborer through- 
out the land,regardless of party affiliations, sectional preju- 
dices, or personal predilections. It is the enemy of the 
country, and should inspire united national resistance. 





Ex-Mayor HEwITT’s recent after-dinner speech has 
stirred the blood of the so-called southern statesmen. It 
is a little severe to charge public men with ‘‘ ignorance, 
crass ignorance, ” regarding important questions of the day. 
Of course such frankness is disagreeable, especially from 
one professing the same political faith, but alas, how true 
Mr. Hewitt’s statement is. Such dense ignorance, sectional 
conceit, and wanton indifference to national welfare never 


before afflicted any body of public men dignified by the 
name of statesmen. 





THE NEW watchword that uncertainty is worse than 
the Wilson bill is of course designed to catch the sympathy 
of business men who are reduced to the desperate point of 
saying, ‘‘ Anything is better than this.” Like the high- 
wayman who, at the muzzle of a revolver, demands your 
consent to be robbed, the free traders are trying, under 
the torture of threatened ruin, to extract a seeming con- 
sent from business men to the slaughter of American indus- 
tries. This cry that the Wilson bill is better than uncer- 
tainty should be regarded as the voice of the enemy, and 
made the signal for resistance rather than the reason for 
capitulation. 





THE AMERICAN ECONOMIST says the ‘‘ only trouble with 
Chairman Wilson is that he goes about his preparation of 
the tariff bill in a theoretical instead of a practical way, 
This was to be expected from a college professor, who is 
not a business man.” The Wilson bill is not objectionable 
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because its author is a college professor, but because his 
head is filled with belated economics. College professors 
are all right provided their economic education is properly 
attended to. If they are educated in the principles of the 
American democratic economics, they can be safely trusted 
with the preparation of a tariff bill or any other measure 
for the national welfare. 





THROUGH an unfair and undignified resort to its ‘‘ sen- 
atorial courtesy’ President Cleveland has betrayed the 
Senate into disfranchising the most important judicial 
circuit in the United States. The selection of White con- 
demns the New York circuit to lose its proper representa- 
tion in the Federal Supreme Court. It gives a southern 
circuit, greatly inferior in the importance of its business 
interests, two representatives. Mr. Cleveland’s sole motive 
for thus insulting the bench and bar of his own judicial 
district and lowering the efficiency of the United States 


Supreme Court is to gratify a personal spite against a rival 
politician. And all this under the mask ‘‘a public office is 
a public trust.” 





THE WAGE EARNER for some reason or other is dissat- 
isfied and is constantly making trouble over wages, hours 
of labor, and other matters. What are we going to do to 
relieve him? A writer in the Catholic World says, ‘‘ Place 
the wage earner on the same footing as the farmer and his 
difficulties will disappear.” On the same footing as the 
farmers! We thought farmers were the most oppressed 
people in this country. It is to relieve the burdens of the 
farmers that the Farmers’ Alliance was organized and the 
Wilson bill is to be passed. The Catholic World is mistaken. 
Wage workers do not want to be made into farmers. What 
they want is steady employment with higher wages and 
shorter hours. 





WHATEVER GROUND there may have been for assum- 
ing that the elections of 1892 gave the administration party 
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a mandate to abolish protection has been entirely re- 
moved by the elections of 1893 and 1894, and the so-called 
mandate entirely canceled. In 1892 Mr. Cleveland’s 
plurality in the whole country was only 366,211 votes. 
Since then six states have had elections, and these alone 
have given an aggregate majority of over 400,000 against 
the administration policy. At the same ratio a national 
election would give a popular majority of nearly 2,000,000 
against the Wilson bill. In the face of these facts the so- 
called mandate from the people to abolish protection has 
become a mandate to continue protection. 





EVERYBODY KNOWS that the most important and dis- 
astrous fact in the United States to-day is the closed work- 
shops and unemployed laborers. Five millions of idle 
men, which is a moderate estimate of the unemployed, 
means a loss to the nation of nearly $10,000,000 a day, and 
terrible privation for fifteen millions of people. This means 


the destruction of patriotism and disregard for republican 
institutions, the increase of immorality and crime, the pro- 
gress and stimulation of socialism and anarchy, and a 
national loss in a single year equal to the debt created by 
the Civil War. For all this the Wilson bill is responsible. 
Patriots of all parties and sections should unite as vigor- 
ously to defeat this bill as they would to repel an invading 
army. 





THE TONE of the speeches made by the advancing 
hosts of free trade in Congress reminds us of the old con- 
federate yell of the secessionists of 1856-60. There is the 
same excess of passion over knowledge, the same ranting, 
raving and foaming. The majority of southern speakers 
in the House showed the same tone and temper, revealed 
the same animosity and hatred of northern prosperity and 
disregard of the national welfare. In short, they showed the 
same spirit of plantation barbarism against factory civiliza- 
tion as a generation ago. In 1861-5 they were fighting for 
the legal right to compel black men to work without wages. 
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They called their fight then a fight for the sacred rights of 
States. They call it now a fight for the sacred rights of 
trade. But it is the same old fight against wages—then for 
no wages, now for low wages. 





THE VOTE of the House indorsing President Cleve- 
land’s reversal of President MHarrison’s action in the 
Hawaiian matter might be made a means of mischief and 
a provocation to a royalist riot in those islands if it were 
not pretty widely felt that the Senate will not concur in it. 
Minister Willis seems to be staying at Honolulu in sullen 
and sulky inaction, anxious for President Dole to render 
him some discourtesy which will afford the United States 
ground for withdrawing its minister in a huff. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s attitude toward the government of Hawaii is really 
one of international war. Should Congress in both houses 
adopt the McCreary resolution of indorsement, it may mean 
actual war upon Hawaii. Those who vote for it would do 
well to understand that in the present sullen condition of 
the American people a forcible ejection of the Hawaiian 
government and a substitution of a black queen might have 
effects in this country which would not be unlike those of 
the border warfare upon Kansas and the hanging of John 
Brown. 





THE PATERSON LABOR STANDARD, one of the oldest, 
and usually the most sane, of labor papers published in the 
United States, says, ‘‘ Labor, and labor only, pays all the 
taxes.’”’ This sounds so much like English middle-class 
economics with Virginia padding that if we did not know 
Brother McDonald so well, we should be tempted to sus- 
pect him of taking lessons from Professor Wilson. The 
statement that ‘‘labor, and labor only, pays the taxes”’ is 
one of the hackneyed saws which nobody acquainted with 
the subject is expected to take seriously. No economist 
worthy of the name believes it. Taxation for public im- 
provements is one of the effective means by which society 
can take the profits of the rich for the benefit of. the public. 
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This cry about taxing the poor is used chiefly to humbug 
workmen into supporting a cheap labor policy. It is high 
time that labor leaders and labor journals were above being 
caught by this kind of chaff. High wages and short hours 
should be their chief concern, and any person or party 
who will slight these and prate about the burden of taxa- 
tion upon labor should be treated as an enemy or an 
ignoramus. 





THE INDUSTRIAL crisis of 1854 would have come in 
1850 or earlier, in consequence of the Walker tariff, but 
was postponed four years by the revolutions of 1848 in 
Europe, the discovery of gold in 1849 and 1850 in Califor- 
nia, the further influx of gold from Australia in 1851 and 
1852, and the Crimean war in 1852-3. In the fall of 1854, 
however, it could no longer be deferred, and the general 
blight which descended upon manufacturing credit, build- 
ing and wages in 1854 was as marked as it has been in 
1893-4. It was not, however, until the general bank- 
ruptcy of American creditors in 1854-5 had brought on the 
commercial crisis of 1856in England, that the latter, reacting 
upon America, caused the bank crisis of 1857, which came 
at the end of three years of very hard times, and at the 
beginning of four more years of equally disastrous depres- 
sion. These seven years of industrial stringency turned 
productive enterprise toward ‘‘ raw material” industries, 
mining, planting, pasturage and. farming, by rendering the 
more advanced industries impossible. Gold, cotton, pork, 
hay, corn, lumber and cattle were what we chiefly pro- 
duced. Are we again to be forced back to crude industries 
to suit the notions of the most backward portion of our 
population? 





IT SEEMS ALMOST unkind to think of an American 
newspaper advocating a policy which it knows will result 
in lowering wages; but to think of it as desiring a reduction 
of wages, and advocating a policy because it will lower 
wages, and opposing public improvements for fear they 
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will tend to increase wages, is to think of it as a con- 
scious enemy to public welfare. And yet that is what the 
New York Evening /ost is actually doing. 

Thus last summer when the mines of Colorado closed 
it rejoiced at the prospect of the miners having to work as 
farm laborers at lower wages, and said, ‘‘ Of course they 
will not get as much pay in the field as they did in the mines, 
but they ought not to, as the wages of miners have been extrava- 
gantly high.” 

February 14th it gave us another illustration of its real 
purposes in this direction. Commenting upon the effort 
of Dr. Stanton Coit to promote public improvements in 
New York City, it said: ‘‘ He overlooks the effect which these 
city luxuries are to have on the rural districts. It ts a fact 
even now that few farmers within a hundred miles of New 
York can get anybody to work for them.” 

The plain English of all this is that we must refrain 
from improving the condition of New York and other large 
cities, for the better tenements, cleaner streets and more 
wholesome surroundings will tend to create too many of 
‘«the city luxuries for laborers,” to secure which will incite 
them to demand higher wages, and what is worse still, in 
the eyes of the fost, the bad wage-raising ‘‘ effect which 
the city luxuries are to have on the rural districts.” Pest- 
breeding tenements, filth and general degradation must be 
continued in our cities for fear city improvements will raise 
the wages of neighboring farm laborers. 








ONE OF THE beneficent legacies bequeathed by the 
coal-miners’ strike in England was the recognition of the 
‘living wage” as an indispensable factor in the labor 
problem. When the strike was inaugurated, the usual 
predictions of failure were indulged in. The alternative 
between a fifteen per cent wage reduction or no work was 
presented to the miners by the colliery owners with an air 
of assurance that the laborers would prefer a ‘‘ piece of a 
loaf to no bread.” But they were wholly mistaken. The 
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laborers rejected the ‘‘ piece of a loaf,” preferring to take 
all the chances of a struggle with no bread for an indefinite 
period. Of course this was called insanity by the supply 
and demand doctrinaires; but the laborers persisted, their 
ultimatum being, ‘‘ We must have a living wage. We 
cannot live on fifteen per cent less, and therefore will make 
the issue whatever the consequences, the law of supply and 
demand to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

They fought, they starved, they reduced their rations 
to one meal a day, and finally to two meals a week, rather 
than consent to conditions which meant adopting a lower 
standard of living. This created a coal famine, which was 
felt from one end of England to the other, until finally 
Lord Roseberry, representing the government, offered to 
arbitrate ‘the dispute, which resulted in giving the men 
their old wages. Thus the laborers’ demand for ‘living 
wage’”’ prevailed against the ‘‘ supply and demand” theory 
of economists and employers. This has happened many 
times before, indeed it has been going on ever since the 
factory system began, but hitherto has made little impres- 
sion upon the theories of doctrinaires. This strike, how- 
ever, has broken down the bars of our prior economics and 
has practically substituted the theory of a ‘‘living wage”’ 
for ‘‘supply and demand ”’ as the controlling force in deter- 
mining wages. 

Among the many articles that have appeared on this 
subject since the strike is one in the Contemporary Review 
for January by Prof. W. Cunningham, Tooke Prof., 
King’s College, London, and author of ‘‘ Growth of Eng- 
glish Industry and Commerce.”’ Prof. Cunningham writes, 
not to oppose the living-wage doctrine, but to adapt it, to 
dove-tail it, as it were, into English economic thinking. 

This recognition of a chief feature of the American 
economic school is a great step in advance. It is a clear 
indication that the days of middle-class economics are 
numbered even in England. 














Economics in the Magazines. 


The Political Science Quarterly (December, 1893). ‘‘ The 
Concentration of Wealth,” by George K. Holmes. The 
writer utterly fails to allude to the fact that the concentra- 
tion of wealth as capital is the means of supplying products 
at low prices, while at the same time maintaining high 
wages. ‘‘ The Economic State,” by Prof. L. M. Keasbey. 
This article was not worth a place in a leading quarterly. 
The ideas as well as the facts are so badly mixed that it 
cannot in any way contribute to clear economic thinking. 
‘« Private Claims againt the State,’’ by Ernst Freund. The 
subject is dealt with as it relates to the American State only. 
A much more interesting and valuable paper would have 
resulted from a treatment of the international law on the 
question. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (January). ‘‘ The 
Nature and Mechanism of Credit,” by Sidney Sherwood. 
The writer’s thesis is, ‘‘ The economic force called credit is 
the indispensable agency which inheres in the system of 
specialized industry,” in which he considers money as a 
form of credit simply, for he rightly recognizes that ‘‘ the 
act of production is not finished until the goods are in the 
hands of the consumer.” ‘‘ Pain Cost and Opportunity 
Cost,” by David I. Green. The object of this article is to 
show that ‘‘ it is not only for the painfulness of labor and 
waiting that we insist upon being rewarded, but also, and 
more largely, for the opportunities foregone in adopting a 
certain line of action.”” This is the ‘‘ opportunity cost”’ 
theory. The writer himself has to admit practically that 
the prime element in the determination of value is the 
‘*expensiveness of production,’’ which is a constant factor, 
while loss or neglect of opportunity is not always present. 
There are also three important summaries, ‘‘ The Phe- 
nomena of the Panic of 1893,” ‘‘ The Unemployed in Ameri- 
can Cities,’”” and ‘‘ Social and Economic Legislation in 
1893.” 

The Forum, ‘* The Wilson Tariff for a Deficit Only,” 
by Albert Clarke. The title of the article is one of the 
best characterizations of the Wilson bill we have seen. 
Mr. Clarke quite successfully deals with whatever princi- 
ples are claimed for it by its framers. ‘‘ The Production 
of Gold: is the Supply Sufficient?” by J. E. Fraenkel. 
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The article might have been better entitled, for the writer 
deals simply with the supply of gold and the outlook for 
increased or decreased production in the future. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science (January). ‘‘ The Adaptation of Society to its Envi- 
ronment,” by W. D. Lewis. This is by far the best article 
in this bi-monthly. The writer says ‘‘the test of human 
progress is the increase of human happiness.” Among 
other ways in which this can be secured is ‘‘ the adaptation 
of society to its environment.” By this he means “all the 
subjective changes in man himself which increases the 
surplus of society. Any invention, any change in the 
method of production, or any addition to the fixed capital 
of the country, in which we include machinery and all 
improvements, changes the environment of a people.” 
We must make the goods we consume more enjoyable. 
We must create new capacities for pleasure. We must 
encourage and develop new desires. 


The North American Review. ‘‘ Are wea Plutocracy?” 
by W. D. Howells. The main thought of this article will 
be a surprise to many readers. Mr. Howells says ‘‘ the 
man who pays wages with the hope of profit to himself is 
a plutocrat, and the man who takes wages upon such terms, 
believing them right, is in principle a plutocrat.”” The 
term will thus ‘‘ characterize not only all the rich people, 
but the infinitely greater number of poor people in this 
republic.” . . . His characterization is a success only as 
it betrays Mr. Howells’ own attitude. Such twaddle as he 
writes on social and economic questions comes from a pen 
that is actuated only by a desire to get a cash profit without 
any idea of contributing to the intellectual, moral or finan- 
cial profit of others. 


The Chautauguan. ‘‘A Conversation with a Labor 
Leader.” This conversation between Mr. A. B. Youngson, 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and Herbert 
Johnson, contains many features of interest and value. 
Especially important is the testimony that ninety-five per 
cent of the differences between officials and men are settled 
by mediation and are never heard of outside those imme- 
diately concerned. 


The Nineteenth Century. ‘‘The Political Future of 
Labor,” by T. R. Ghrefall (secretary to the Labor Electoral 
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Association). The writer regards the advent of the laborer 
as a real influence in politics in marking out ‘‘ newer, 
deeper and more permanent lines” than those based merely 
onclass. ‘‘ Hitherto, the masses have had history made for 
them; henceforth they will make it for themselves. 

As the labor party emerges from the realms of fancy into 
those of fact it is more clearly apparent that the masses 
wish it to work on those lines of steady development, of 
experience and evolution, which are so marked‘a feature of 
the Anglo-Saxon race.” 


The Westminster Review. ‘‘The Coal Question,” by 
Hugh H. L. Bellot. This writer makes a study of the con- 
duct of coal mines, giving the method of different countries, 
private ownership, the ‘‘domainal” system and the ‘ re- 
galien” system. His criticism of the prevalent custom in 
England, exclusive individual ownership, lays the whole 
cause of trouble about prices, wages, supply, upon the land- 
owners, who by means of their rents, way-leaves and royal- 
ties, add very much to the price of coal, reduce profits and 
prevent the payment of satisfactory wages. All difficulties 
he thinks will be removed by the passage of the Mines 
Nationalization Bill. Lady Cook continues her series of 
very interesting studies of ‘‘ Habits and Customs of Mediz- 
val Times.” 


The Fortnightly Review. ‘‘ Fabian Economics,” by W. 
H. Mallock. This article is, in many respects, a keen 
criticism of socialist theories, especially concerning produc- 
tion. ‘*‘ The Employers’ Liability Bill,” by Vaughan Nash. 
The features of this bill, concerning which there has been 
so much discussion in England, are clearly presented. 
They are: ‘‘It abolishes the doctrine of common employ- 
ment; the companion doctrine of acquiescence disappears 
at the same time; the limitation of the time during which 
notice of bringing an action has to be given is done away 
with; the definition of workman is extended to apply to 
anyone who accepts a contract of service, whether expressed 
or implied; the limit of compensation is also abolished; 
the contractor-in-chief is no longer exonerated from his 
liability because he lets out his work to a sub-contractor; 
the employers’ liability has been extended so as to include 
the health as well as the life and limb of those employed; 
and, finally, contracting-out is put a stop to.”’ 





















Among the Books. 


The National Platforms of all Political Parties from 1789 to 
1892. Edited by THomas Hupson McKEE. 
Presidential Inaugurations, 1789 to 1893, with Inaugural Ad- 
dresses complete. By THOMAS HUDSON MCKEE. 
Both published by the Statistical Publishing Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


These books are valuable. The information they con- 
tain has not, we think, before been so fully gathered and 
published. The small volume, containing the platforms 
and also the names of all candidates at each presidential 
election, the vote both electoral and popular, the record of 
electors chosen and a comparison of the political divisions 
in each house for each political period, is well bound in 
leather, very conveniently indexed with the year in the 
margin of the pages, and in every way is worthy the 
highest praise. 

The second contains not only the information called 
for by its title, but alsothe historical dates and incidents of 
each inaugural occasion, portraits and biographical sketches 
of the presidents, the names of the cabinet officers and date 
of service for each term. Mr. McKee has done good work 
and as far as we can judge, accurately. Both volumes de- 
serve places in the libraries of editors, public men, students 
and colleges. For ready access to the matter they contain 
nothing can take their place. 





Speeches and Addresses of William McKinley, from his election 
to Congress to the present time. New York. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1893. pp. 664. 


Mr. McKinley stands for the maintenance of a higher 
standard of wages and of living in America than can be 
maintained elsewhere, and for a tariff that shall restrict 
the competition of foreign products so far as to prevent them 
from displacing American labor desirous to make the same 
products. He also stands for the principle that every 
American citizen to whom the constitution gives the right 
to vote, shall ‘‘ cast one ballot and have that ballot counted 
precisely as he cast it.” He stands for scores of stalwart 
American doctrines, each one a synonym for calm, honor- 
able, brave, dispassionate patriotism and justice. 
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Mr. McKinley is very nearly to our American common- 
wealth what John Bright was to that English common- 
wealth which still walks with the stride of Cromwell, 
though draped in the tinsel of royalty. John Bright, as 
an orator, was more rhetorical than McKinley, and had a 
flow of sonorous words and a personal magnetism, but he . 
used fewer facts and was less pertinent and logical. Both 
men impress with a sense of their moral strength and their 
reserve force of manly, just, temperate and judicious qual- 
ities. McKinley is far less a visionary than Bright. He 
could not believe in the feasibility of non-resistance under 
aggression, or in a general disarmament of nations or in a 
universal removal of tariffs. But, in plain pungent com- 
mon sense for common minds, McKinley reaches the 
American people by his speeches as pointedly and success- 
fully as Mr. Bright reached the minds of the English 
people. 

In some qualities Mr. McKinley is very obviously su- 
perior to the Quaker commoner. In his mode of stating 
or describing an opinion, or a school of opinions, with 
which he did not agree, Mr. Bright generally charged all 
divergencies from his own views to stupidity or knavery— 
whether the divergence was on the part of persons or 
nations. Mr. McKinley is less conceited and more just. 
He is also more appreciative of adverse views. As this 
capacity to appreciate an adversary according to his true 
worth, without yielding to his position, is one of the finest 
and most subtle of all qualities, combining generosity with 
acumen, it is creditable to our leading Republican states- 
man that he should present a contrast so attractive when 
compared with the foremost republican of modern Europe. 

Among the many speeches collected in this volume his 
tribute to Grant at Galena, in 1893, is the most classic, con- 
densed and charming. It is a gem, which will not even 
suffer in the trying comparison with Lincoln’s speech at 
Gettysburg. Millions of Americans will read it with flow- 
ing eyes, all the more deeply moved that it aims only to 
recall the thrilling facts, without a word designed to be 
emotional. The Fourth of July address at Woodstock 
(1891) is as good a gospel of American citizenship as was 
ever uttered. Mr. McKinley never looks down with dis- 
dain upon things which are inevitably American, such as 
the party caucus, the nominating convention, the slow and 
imperfect means of holding public officers and political 
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parties to account. He is not much given to the ‘‘ higher 
criticism” of reforming the constitution or changing popu- 
lar instincts. Accepting these as the fundamental granite 
on which American institutions rest, he assumes that all 
progress must consist in building upon and above them 
and not in digging below them. Mr. McKinley is still 
growing, widening and deepening, like a river bearing 
onward toward the sea. By means of this book every 
American who can read can walk by the broad banks of 
this current, and without disturbing its free flow and native 
majesty, can study minutely the rhythmic throbbing of its 
waves and can possess himself in part of its native charm. 





How Nature Cures. By EMMET DENSMORE, M.D. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Stillman & Co., 
1398 Broadway. 1893. pp. 405. 


This is a remarkable book. It is remarkable both for 
the unusual character of the doctrine advocated, and the 
amount of inductive evidence presented in its support. 
The first part of the book is devoted to a vigorous arraign- 
ment of ‘‘the doctors,” in which the writer insists with 
great force that the doctors do very little good, and often 
much harm, in their treatment of the sick. In these 
strictures Doctor Densmore certainly voices what a large 
part of the community who have no special knowledge of 
medicine or hygeine really believe. The conviction that 
doctors on the whole do very little good and charge exor- © 
bitantly for what they do is very general throughout the 
community. But he does not content himself with merely 
scolding the doctors; he devotes considerable space in this 
part to wholesome advice, giving simple, easy, rational 
rules for treating the sick and doing without a doctor 
altogether in a large majority of cases. 

The feature of the book, however, upon which the 
author lays greatest stress, is his treatment of what he 
calls the ‘‘diet of civilization.” Unlike his attack upon 
the doctors, this in no way voices the popular thinking 
upon the subject; on the contrary, it is in direct opposi- 
tion to what appears to be the whole modern tendency. 
Hitherto, the reform movement in dietetics has seemed to 
be towards vegetarianism, cereals and vegetables being 
regarded as the only kinds of food fit for civilized man. 
To all this Doctor Densmore opposes a direct negative. 
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He mercilessly attacks the modern menu, reverses the 
maxim that ‘‘ bread is the staff of life,”’ and declares it to 
be the ‘‘ staff of death.” He boldly takes the position that 
starchy products, cereals and pulses, are entirely unnatural 
food for man, and that the attempt to make our diet of 
these starchy foods is the chief cause of the multifarious 
forms of failing health in modern society. 

Upon the correctness of this position, Dr. Densmore’s 
book must finally stand or fall. If this proposition is 
correct, this book is the herald of a social revolution. 
What we consume determines the character of industries, 
and this has much to do with the form of our social and 
political institutions. If we ask what is to be used in the 
place of starchy food, our author would promptly reply, 
fruit! fruit!! To thus eliminate starchy foods from the 
human dietary would probably revolutionize the industrial 
pursuits of four-fifths of the human race. Nothing less 
than the practical suspension of wheat, rice and corn grow- 
ing, and the production of vegetables for human use, is 
involved in Doctor Densmore’s proposition. Yet all this 
seems in no wise to appall him. Of course he does not 
pretend that this revolution can take place suddenly with- 
out disaster. He also knows that a change of opinion 
sufficient to bring about the revolution involved in the 
acceptance of his proposition can only be produced gradu- 
ally, and hence has no fear of any disaster arising from 
the suddenness of the change. He discusses the matter as 
a scientific proposition toward which, if he is right, dietary 
reform and social changes should immediately tend. 
Radical and absurd as the proposition appears at first sight, 
a fair reading of Doctor Densmore’s book will convince the 
reader that much more can be said for this new and excep- 
tional doctrine than might be supposed. 

In support of his theory, Doctor Densmore undertakes 
to show that starchy foods are unsuited to the human 
organism, and that the nutrition in starchy food, particu- 
larly cereals, can only be extracted by the most wasteful 
abuse of the digestive organs. This is not a question of 
fancy but of fact which science must decide. To the lay- 
man, the amount of inductive proof and general scientific 
testimony appears to be overwhelming. The Doctor has 
certainly succeeded in raising a case, the contest over 
which must be determined by experience. No amount of 
mere pooh-poohing will do. The evidence produced, and 
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it constitutes nearly a third of the book, is either true or 
false. In his discussion of the substitution of fruit and 
nuts, or what he terms the natural diet, his presentation 
is, at least, strikingly plausible. He endeavors to show 
that these products contain what the human race has 
sought for in cereals, and that they are pre-eminently 
adapted to the human organism. On this point also 
Doctor Densmore puts in abundant expert testimony. He 
shows by the extended experiments of prominent physicians 
in this country and Europe, and even by the experience 
of established institutions, that in the treatment of a large 
number of diseases the withdrawal of starchy foods is indis- 
pensable. He gives at great length some exhaustive ex- 
periments conducted by Doctor Salisbury, which show 
marvelous results from the substitution of an exclusive 
meat diet. The beneficial results obtained from these ex- 
periments Doctor Densmore attributes, not to the use of 
meat, but to the withdrawal of starchy foods, and in con- 
firmation of this he cites numerous other instances where 
similar results came by substituting grapes for starch. And 
in every instance improvement follows the withdrawal of 
starch and the substitution of a non-starch diet. He goes 
so far as to think that the longevity of the human race is 
shortened fifty per cent by its diet, insisting that the 
natural life of man is over one hundred years. 

A striking feature of the book is its continuity of 
thought and cohesiveness of treatment. From the first 
page to the last there is a persistent consistency. The 
failure of the doctors, the multiplication of diseases in 
modern society, the growing tendency to eliminate starch 
in the treatment of special diseases, the denuding of the 
earth of trees in the cultivation of cereals, the shortness 
of human life as compared with animals, the prevalent use 
of fruit and nuts among the ancients, and the resort to 
cereals as an artificial means of feeding the human race, 
under new conditions which it did not understand, are all 
made to contribute to the general conclusion that starchy 
food is the great source of human affliction. The substi- 
tution of orchards, vineyards and nut groves for corn, rice 
and wheat fields, horticulture for agriculture as a means 
of employment, the elimination of food cooking and 
kitchen drudgery from domestic life, together with the 
abolition of disease, the lengthening of life, increase of 
power and capacity by human development are among the 
blessings this new philosophy offers to mankind. 
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